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Editorial Comment 


THE RELEVANCE OF CONTEMPORARY THEOLOGY 


O*E of the most serious intellectual engagements of our time is in 

the field of theological research and reformulation. Laymen as 
well as theologians, amateurs as well as professional scholars are mani- 
festing vital concern in these explorations. This return to theology, 
or still better, these efforts at rediscoveries through theology, should 
prove useful in re-examining the contents of our culture and assess- 
ing the quality of our human institutions in terms of the meaning 
and purpose of human existence. 

All of this can result in a retreat from the gruesome realities of 
war, power politics, human suffering and social revolution. There 
is a possibility that man’s already weakened sense of responsibility 
may become depressed still further as we are persuaded to contemplate 
the vast distance between God’s thoughts and our thoughts, and as 
the toll of human sin brings us prostrate and helpless before the 
Divine Judgment. 

One may express the hope, however, that the insights and refine- 
ments of theology may provide a currently sustaining basis for all 
decisions which men must make in these times, both in matters that 
are considered intimately personal and in those corporate enterprises 
involving the management of social, economic and political structures. 
If through theological interpretations the sinfulness of natural man 
is allowed to obscure his role as a redemptive agent in society, or if 
his alleged impotency becomes a rationalization for self-indulgence, 
then the theologians may be accused of subverting the chief agency 
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through which the purposes of God might find a considerable measure 
of fulfillment in the earthly activities of mankind. 

Within the past two decades there has occurred a most disquieting 
alteration in man’s estimate of himself, his powers and the basis of 
his hopes for the future. The pendulum has swung from the extreme 
of believing that man’s wisdom, power and virtue were sufficient for 
the accomplishment of all things desirable, to the other extreme of 
feeling that mere man is helpless before tremendous social and political 
forces which he cannot understand and by which his temporal fortunes 
are determined. If to this state of mind is added a despairing view 
of human history as a whole, we may expect an increase in the volume 
of cynicism, irresponsibility and moral relaxation in reference to man’s 
duties and opportunities as custodian and guide of the entire frame- 
work of civilization. If history has no ultimate significance, then the 
ethical imperatives of our faith may be disregarded with impunity, and 
a kind of neo-hedonism becomes a real alternative to the inducements 
of piety, love and respect for personaltiy in all human relationships. 

In this issue of THE JoURNAL OF RELIGIOUS THOUGHT we bring 
into review the social thought of some theologians whose viewpoints 
have influenced large segments of the populations of Europe, England 
and America. These views of God, man and society constitute points 
of reference for those who insist upon dependable grounding for effec- 
tual social action. In different ways these interpretations throw light 
upon the answers to those perennial questions: “What may I hope?” 
and “What ought I do?” 

For the Christian who is disposed to maintain the tension between 
God’s world as it is and as he intends it to be, the social thought of 
contemporary theologians may illuminate and give direction to our 
plans and strategies for working in obedience to God’s demands for 
righteousness, justice and truth in the land of the living. The strange 
mixtures in our nature will prevent unwarrantable optimism; while 
the unsuspected powers emanating from the love and wisdom of God 
will prevent our becoming paralyzed by unnecessary pessimism. The 
ways of deliverance are narrowly conditioned, but that such ways are 
available to man in history is the substance of our faith and the 


justification of our hope. 
F. T. W. 
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The Social Thought of Paul Tillich 


By MELVIN WATSON 


INTRODUCTORY STATEMENT ABouT TILLICH’S 
METAPHYSICAL VIEWS 


SOCIAL views ultimately imply some type of metaphysics. It would 

appear that the clearest understanding of Paul Tillich’s social 
thought will be gained by first describing the metaphysical ground in 
which his social thought has its rootage. This description will be 
necessarily brief, since our theme is the social thought of Professor 
Tillich. 

Professor Tillich believes that religion and what is commonly 
known as secular culture must live together, and he has coined the 
term “theonomous culture” to express this conviction. Religion is 
defined as “the relation of the conditioned to the unconditional, in 
individual as well as in social life,” “an openness of the conditioned to 
the dynamic presence of the unconditional.” While culture points 
toward the conditioned forms of meaning and their unity, religion 
has to do with man’s ultimate concern: it is man seeking the meaning 
of life and an understanding of the forces that undergird or threaten 
that meaning, in personal and social life, in the arts and the sciences, 
in politics, in industry, education and the church. Thus Professor 
Tillich writes: 

The “sacred” or the “holy” inflames, embues, inspires, all reality and all 
aspects of existence. There is no profane nature or history, no profane ego, 
and profane world. All history is sacred history, everything that happens 
bears a mythical character; nature and history are not separated. Equally, 
the separation of subject and object is missing; things are considered more as 
powers than as things.’ 

In its endeavor to realize itself, “religion” takes on form and 
becomes “culture” which, though not always explicitly religious, yet 
inevitably bears the marks of the ultimate concerns by which it is 
informed and has, therefore, always a religious reference. “Being 
religious,” then, “is being unconditionally concerned, whether this 
concern expresses itself in secular or religious forms.” There is a 
transcendent critical and formative power in both religion and culture. 


1The Protestant Era (Chicago, 1948), p. 43. 
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This last observation brings us to the dialectical principle in Tillich’s 
system. 

“Self-transcending realism,’ the name Professor Tillich gives to 
his philosophy of religion, employs a dialectical principle. By the use 
of this method, Tillich seeks to emphasize the profound tension be- 
tween essence and existence, between any synthesis and the uncondi- 
tional quality pointing beyond it. By this same method he is able to 
take account of meaninglessness and the power which is destructive 
of synthesis. This power is called the “demonic.” Reference will 
again be made to it later in the paper. 

Since our author considers meaning as the very center of meta- 
physics, we must now consider the way in which he formulates the 
problem. Being both philosopher and theologian, Professor Tillich 
holds that both of these disciplines ask the question of being, but from 
different perspectives. Philosophy investigates the structure of being; 
theology is concerned with the meaning of being for us. We are told 
that our author’s interests in the concept of meaning developed out 
of his studies in art. In a chapter in The Christian Answer, Professor 
Tillich illustrates from the field of art how the focus of meaning shifts 
in the portraiture of three painters. He writes: 

In the time of Giotto, relation to transcendent reality gave meaning, center 
and content to personal life. In Titian, belief in the divinity of the human 
and the humanity of the divine furnished the center of meaning. In Rem- 
brandt, the experience of life with tragedy and its ultimate hope determined 
personal existence. But the person of the period of triumphant bourgeoisie 
was dominated by purposes without ultimate meaning and by sensations and 
actions without spiritual center.” 

In art, a distinction is found between meaning and content, and in the 
great works of art the author intuits a depth that points beyond mean- 
ing and content and the artist, to what mystics have called “the ground 
of the soul,” “the unconscious,” “the primordial will” and what Tillich 
calls the ground of being, the unconditional element in all being and 
meaning. It is indeed the unconditional element alive in all being 
and meaning which is apprehended as the ultimate concern of man. 
The ground of being and meaning, though expressed in the forms of 
reason, cannot be penetrated by reason, because reason, itself an 
existing thing, is based upon it. 

There is, however, no minimizing of the role of reason in human 
life by Professor Tillich. He emphatically relates the rational struc- 


2The Christian Answer, edited by Henry Pitt Van Dusen (New York, 1946), pp. 10f. 
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ture of the mind to the rational structure of reality. He defines 
theology as “the Jogos or the reasoning about theos (God and divine 
things).” The following quotation sets forth Professor Tillich’s ap- 
praisal of the place of reason: 


Thinking pervades all the spiritual activities of man. Man would not be 
spiritual without words, thoughts, concepts. This is especially true in religion, 
the all-embracing function of man’s spiritual life. It was a misunderstanding 
of Schleiermacher’s definition of religion (“the feeling of absolute dependence” ) 
and a symptom of religious weakness when successors of Schleiermacher lo- 
cated religion in the realm of feeling as one psychological function among 
others. The banishment of religion into the nonrational corner of subjective 
emotions in order to have the realms of thought and action free from religious 
interference was an easy way of escaping the conflicts between religious tra- 
dition and modern thought. But this was a death sentence against reli- 
a 

In another passage Tillich extends his conception of reason by way of 
setting up a distinction between what he calls “subjective” and “objec- 
tive” reason. He writes: 


Subjective reason is the rational structure of the mind, while objective rea- 
son is the rational structure of reality which the mind can grasp and according 
to which it can shape reality. Reason in the philosopher grasps the reason in 
nature. Reason in the artist grasps the meaning of things. Reason in the 
legislator shapes society according to the structures of social balance. Reason 
in the leaders of a community shapes communal life according to the structure 
of organic interdependence. Objective reason is rational if, in the twofold 
process of reception and reaction, it expresses the rational structure of reality. 
This relation, whether it is described in ontological or epistemological terms, 
is not static. Like being itself, reason unites a dynamic with a static element 
in an indissoluble amalgamation. This refers not only to subjective but also 
to objective reason.* 

Emphasis upon the dynamic character of both reality and the 
structure of reality is characteristic of the author. It is, indeed, the 
living power of the structure of reality which makes possible the 
dynamic quality of subjective reason. Thus reality creates structural 
possibilities within itself, and mind also is creative. Here, I take it, 
is the metaphysical basis for social principles. Existence is guaranteed 
by a structure of reality which is rational. According to Professor 


Tillich, 
Neither nature nor history can create anything that contradicts reason. 
The new and the old in history and nature are bound together in an over- 
whelming rational unity which is static and dynamic at the same time. The 
new does not break this unity; it cannot because objective reason is the struc- 
tural possibility, the Jogos of being.5 
3Systematic Theology, Volume 1 (Chicago, 1951), p. 15. 


4Ibid., pp. 77f. 
5]bid., p. 79. 
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Reference should be made here to Tillich’s contention that “reason 
in both its objective and its subjective structures points to something 
which appears in these structures but which transcends them in power 
and meaning.” Although this “something” is expressed through every 
rational expression, it is itself not a thought, but is rather the depth 
of reason, and in referring to it Professor Tillich employs symbol or 
metaphor or myth. The depth of reason implies a question which 
only revelation can answer, though revelation is not to be understood 
as destructive of reason. 

If a question is raised regarding the means by which man becomes 
intellectually aware of the depth of reason or the unconditional, Tillich 
answers that it is through faith, and then he proceeds to offer his own 
definition of faith. After rejecting several traditional conceptions, he 
writes: 

Self-transcending realism is based on the consciousness of the “here and 
now.” The ultimate power of being, the ground of reality, appears in a special 
moment, in a concrete situation, revealing the infinite depth and the eternal 
significance of the present. But this is possible only in terms of a paradox, 
i.e., by faith, for, in itself, the present is neither infinite nor eternal... . 
So the power of a thing is, at the same time, affirmed and negated when it 
becomes transparent for the ground of its power, the ultimately real... . 
We are grasped, in the experience of faith, by the unapproachably holy which 
is the ground of our being and breaks into our existence and which judges us 
and heals us. This is crisis and grace at the same time. Crisis in the theo- 
logical sense is as much a matter of faith as grace is.® 

To be in the situation of faith means, in other words, that an existen- 
tial decision has been made—a decision which includes doubt, but 
which leaves us, nevertheless, ultimately concerned with the uncondi- 
tional. 

Professor Tillich recognizes two cognitive attitudes, the “control- 
ling” and the “receiving,” and for him these presuppose corresponding 
methods of verification. While “controlling knowledge” is verified by 
the scientific procedures upon which it is based, “receiving knowledge” 
depends for its verification upon the life-process itself which is not 
repeatable, precise or final at any particular moment. Hence this 
method of verification always involves, inevitably, an element of risk. 
Professor Tillich affirms: 

Life-processes have the character of totality, spontaneity, and individual- 
ity. Experiments presuppose isolation, regularity, generality. Therefore, only 
separable elements of life-processes are open to experimental verification, while 
the processes themselves must be received in a creative union in order to be 


6Tke Protestant Era, p. 78. 
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known. Physicians, psychotherapists, educators, social reformers, and political 

leaders deal with that side of a life-process which is individual, spontaneous, 

and total.... The truth of their knowledge is verified partly by experimental 

test, partly by a participation in the individual life with which they deal.? 
“Knowledge by participation” is, for Tillich, “intuition,” but it is a 
kind of intuition which is not irrational and which does not necessarily 
exclude experimentally verified knowledge. 


THE SocraLt CONTENT OF TILLICH’s THOUGHT 


In discussing our author’s metaphysics, we referred to his view of 
religion as being man’s relatedness to the unconditional or man’s 
unconditional concern. Let us now examine the term “unconditional 
concern” to determine what, if any, social elements are compounded 
in it or implied by it. Referring to “ultimate concern” (unconditional 
concern) Tillich writes: 

Ultimate concern is the abstract translation of the great commandment: 
“The Lord, our God, the Lord is one; and you shall love the Lord your God 
with all your soul and with all your mind, and with all your strength.” The 
religious concern is ultimate; it excludes all other concerns from ultimate 
significance; it makes them preliminary. ... The unconditional concern is 


total: no part of ourselves or of our world is excluded from it; there is no 
“place” to flee from it... . The word “concern” points to the “existential” 


character of religious experience.® 

Speaking more specifically of the content of our ultimate concern, 
Professor Tillich argues that “our ultimate concern is that which deter- 
mines our being or not-being.” (The term “being” is not used by 
Tillich to refer to existence, but rather to the whole of human reality— 
the structure, the meaning and the aim of existence.) In general, 
then, “man is totally concerned about the totality which is his true 
being and which is disrupted in time and space.” That which is 
ultimate requires the attitude of ultimacy; it is the object of total 
surrender, and such surrender is the pathway that leads to unity with 
God. At this point two qualifications which Tillich considers to be 
of great importance must be remarked upon: (1) Works of piety, 
works of morality, works of intellect are all powerless to bring us into 
unity with God; (2) Social ideas and actions, legal projects and pro- 
cedures, political programs and decisions can never be our ultimate 
concern, but they may actualize some aspect of that which concerns 
us ultimately in and through their social, legal and political forms. 


TSystematic Theology, p. 103. 
8] bid., pp. 11f. 
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In speaking of revelation, Professor Tillich defines it as “the mani- 
festation of what concerns us ultimately.” He argues against the idea 
of a revelation “in general’; revelation is always for someone in a 
concrete situation of concern. He points out that historical events, in- 
dividuals or groups may become mediums of revelation. Jesus Christ 
was the medium of final revelation. Groups of persons may serve as 
the medium of revelation when they become transparent for the 
ground of being and meaning, that is, when the ground of being and 
meaning breaks through and shines through them. Here revelation 
appears as a social experience. 

In treating the basis of social ethics, our author affirms that “the 
Protestant principle” cannot absolutize any specific form of social eth- 
ics. He refuses, however, to surrender the concern for social ethics 
to either the state or society. Deploring the fact that Puritanism neg- 
lected the element of love and Romanticism neglected the concept of 
justice, Tillich argues for a new interpretation of love which will qual- 
ify it to be the basis of all Protestant social ethics. Within the ethical 
principle both a static element and a dynamic element must be united. 
According to Professor Tillich: 

Love alone can transform itself according to the concrete demands of 
every individual and social situation without losing its eternity and dignity 
and unconditional validity.® 

Love of the agape type longs for the ultimate fulfillment of the other 
being by bringing him into a living unity with a community and with the 
ground of being. Here Tillich introduces the Greek word kairos (the 
fullness of time, the right time). All great changes in history are ac- 
companied by a strong consciousness of the right time. In the modern 
era absolute and relative ethics have both proved inadequate for the 
needs of the time. “Love, realizing itself from kairos to kairos, creates 
an ethics which is beyond the alternative of absolute and relative eth- 
ics.” Although love requires laws and institutions, it can always break 
through them in a new kairos to create new laws and new systems of 
ethics. In the thought of our author, when love is so viewed, it refers to 
the essence of life itself, namely, the dynamic reunion of that which in 
existence is separate: it is an ontological rather than an emotional pow- 
er. As an ontological power, love is opposed to retributive justice, for 
judgment is love permitting that which rejects love to destroy itself. 

In discussing the general character of the present world situation, 


°The Protestant Era, p. 155. 
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Professor Tillich traces back man’s predicament, particylarly in the 
Western World, to the rise, the triumph and the crisis of what is des- 
ignated “‘bourgeois society.” By an appeal to the power of truth and 
justice believed to be resident in man as man, industrial society tri- 
umphed over a disintegrating feudal society characterized by repres- 
sions, authoritarianism and tyranny. Reason was the cornerstone of 
the new order. Moreover, in the struggle that gave bourgeois society 
the victory,it was a fundamental assumption, according to Tillich, “that 
the liberation of reason in every person would lead to the realization 
of a universal humanity and to a system of harmony between individ- 
uals and society.” This principle of harmony was believed to apply 
to every realm of life. 

In the second phase of the development of bourgeois society ‘“tech- 
nical reason” displaced “revolutionary reason,” bringing radical 
changes in the structure of society, an increasing power to control 
and manipulate physical nature, and the tools with which to fashion 
a world-wide mechanism of mass production and competitive economy. 
The consequences of this development are described as follows: 

Step by step the whole of human life was subordinated to the demands 
of the new world-wide economy. Men became units of working power. The 
profits of the few and the poverty of the many were driving forces of the 
system. Hidden and irresponsible powers controlled some parts of it, but no 
one the whole. The movements of the mechanism of production and consump- 
tion were irrational and incalculable. So it became for the masses a dark 
and incomprehensible fate, determining their destiny, lifting them today to a 
higher standard of life than they had ever before known, throwing them down 
tomorrow into utter misery and the abyss of chronic unemployment. The 
decisive feature of the period of victorious bourgeoisie is the loss of control by 
human reason over man’s historical existence.'® 

Thus Tillich describes the collapse of the principle of automatic 
harmony and the self-destruction of bourgeois society. He sees in 
the proletarian situation the most critical challenge to socialism and 
Protestantism today. Furthermore, he finds evidence in the proletar- 
ian situation for his conviction that “the perversion of human existence 
is real in social, just as strongly as in individual, distortions and with 
even more primitive force; and collective guilt is just as real and per- 
ceptible as individual guilt; neither can be separated from the other.” 
There seems to be little hope for a restoration of trust in the philoso- 
phy of automatic harmony. Consequently, our task, as viewed by 
Tillich, is to move toward a reorganization of our economic life that 


10The Christian Answer, p. 5. 
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will avoid both the extremes of laissez-faire liberalism and totalitarian 
absolutism. 

Tillich believes that the laissez-faire principle was never fully ap- 
plied in our economy, and he observes how, since the first World War, 
the state has found it increasingly necessary to provide support and 
regulation for a free market. Even America, he reminds us, has not 
been able to escape the disastrous effects of the failure to arrive at an 
effective balance between the potentialities of production and the de- 
mands of consumption, and so it has had to provide federal support 
and regulation for a free but staggering market. In America two 
paralyzing effects of chronic unemployment—the accompanying mis- 
ery and insecurity and the loss of hope in the future—have gripped 
large groups of people. Professor Tillich conceives the basic economic 
question to be: “Shall mankind return to the monopolistic economy 
from which our present economic, political and psychological disin- 
tegration has resulted? Or shall mankind go forward to a unified 
economy which is neither totalitarian nor a war expedient?” His 
conviction is that the answer is not to be found in the area of technical 
economic considerations but, instead, in the form of political and 
moral decisions. Here Christianity, he feels, can perform a legitimate 
and necessary function. It can point out the contradictions within our 
economic system. Avoiding religious utopianism and religious escap- 
ism, it can insist upon a wrestling with the realities of our economic 
system in the interest of providing economic security for the masses. 
While rejecting all totalitarian solutions of our economic problem, 
it can support plans for economic reorganization which give promise 
of resolving the antithesis of absolutism and individualism. 

Professor Tillich points to the relation of personality to commu- 
nity as an outstanding illustration of the disintegrative influence of 
bourgeois society which separates the rational individual from other 
individuals, “society” taking the place of “community.” And yet, 
argues Tillich, “personality and community in their interdependence 
are the very substance and basis of all social structures.” Here we 
note that the cleavage which is found in human society parallels that 
found in the human spirit, which defines Professor Tillich’s view of 
the fall of man. 

The dehumanizing of the individual and the destruction of real 
community have been aided by our educational philosophy and meth- 
ods. Education before the modern period centered around a human- 
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istic ideal and had as its aim the preparation of persons for partici- 
pation in the life of the Church and for world citizenship. Under the 
dominance of technical reason, in the second period of bourgeois soci- 
ety, vocational and technical education increasingly pushed religious 
and humanistic education into the background. More and more, edu- 
cation sought to train the masses in those skills designed to make 
them successful in economic competition and ready for adjustment 
to bourgeois society. The nation, with its symbols, replaced the 
Church, with its symbols and beliefs, as the center of education. In 
the third period of bourgeois society education emphasized adjust- 
ment to the group to the extent that rational criticism was eliminated 
and the individual lost all personal autonomy in the educative process. 
This demonic trend was carried to a tragic extreme in National 
Socialism. 

In the thought of our author the Christian answer to the edu- 
cational problem and to the problems of personality and community 
are of one piece. For Christian faith realized itself in a community 
based upon the historic appearance of Jesus Christ, who became the 
center of history. The Church is the community which perpetuates 
his spirit. And the Church refers not only to the visible church but 
also to a “latent”? church embracing all those religions, cultures and 
peoples everywhere that provide the necessary preparations for the 
appearance of the manifest Church. Tillich concludes: 

The Christian answer to the present educational situation must point men 
toward such a community which is sufficiently concrete and commanding to 
claim the hearts of individuals and masses and yet also sufficiently transcend- 
ent and universal to embrace all human ideals and possibilities.1 

Professor Tillich holds that politics and economics are interde- 
pendent. The bourgeoisie used a limited democracy to break the bonds 
of feudalism. In large sections of the world democracy has never ex- 
isted. In some countries where there was a degree of democracy, it 
has disappeared. There has been a growing reactionary trend in all 
the countries where democracy remains. Where democracy survives it 
has been at the expense of serious modifications of philosophy and 
program. According to our author, democracy assumes a natural har- 
mony between different interests, and, consequently, the promise of a 
satisfactory balance between them. This balance is destroyed to the 
detriment of democracy. The reactionary trend in all democratic 


117he Christian Answer, p. 19. 
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countries points to an upsetting of the balance and the perilous state 
of democracy. For Tillich, therefore, the critical political question 
today is: Can we return to democratic institutions which have been 
partially lost without the loss of democratic procedures? Or must we 
achieve this end by moving toward a centralized world bureaucracy? 
Christianity must speak to these questions. 

In attempting to find answers, Tillich advises that we first under- 
stand that “democracy” is an ambiguous term denoting a political 
form and a way of life. Democracy, as a constitutional form of gov- 
ernment, employs many methods. As a political form, however, democ- 
racy must always be considered as a means to an end. As a way of 
life democracy stands for dealing with persons in justice and in full 
recognition of their worth as persons. It is conceivable that the effec- 
tive achievement of democracy as a way of life might require a modifi- 
cation or restriction of democracy as political form. It is the obliga- 
tion of Christianity, Tillich thinks, to support the adoption of those 
procedures which are calculated to produce a planned organization of 
society in which personality and community are brought into dynamic 
reunion. He writes: 


Christianity must declare that, in the next period of history, those political 
forms are right which are able to produce and maintain a community in which 
chronic fear of a miserable and meaningless life for the masses is abolished, 
and in which every man participates creatively in the self-realization of the 
community, whether local, national, regional or international.'* 

We began with a hurried review of Professor Tillich’s first prin- 
ciples. We continued by examining the social content of his thought. 
This included an analysis of the content of certain concepts employed 
by him, as well as illustrations of how his principles apply to certain 
areas of human concern. Although Tillich’s writings offer many illus- 
trations, we referred only to economics, personality and society, edu- 
cation and politics. And now, after this swift characterization of the 
main contours of his thought, we must raise, in conclusion, certain 
questions designed to facilitate assessment and evaluation of his fun- 
damental position. 


SUMMARY COMMENTS 


1. Is Tillich’s thought agreeable to the idea of social change? 
It would appear that an answer in the affirmative is warranted. On- 


12The Christian Answer, p. 24. 
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tologically, there is the possibility of change, and ethically, change is 
desirable. This fact does not eliminate recognition of static elements 
which are everywhere present. 

2. Does change in the thought of Tillich indicate progress? Yes, 
but not inevitable progress. The author rejects belief in continuous 
progress as a general law of history. While admitting that in every 
transforming activity progress is implied, there is much acting which 
has no transforming power over the historical situation. ‘Acting out 
of the kairos means acting in the direction of theonomy. And there 
is progress from what is not yet or no longer true theonomy toward its 
realization.” There is expectation of progress here, while there is 
clear recognition of the demonic which is destructive of progress. 

3. In the thought of Tillich is social change gradual or sudden? 
One recalls that in Tillich’s self-transcendent realism the goal is mean- 
ing-fulfillment. While experienced in time, meaning is not dependent 
upon time; it is dependent upon a person’s or group’s being grasped by 
the unconditional and taking the risk involved in transforming an his- 
torical situation in the fulness of time. 

4. In Tillich’s system, what creates change? To be a creature in 
the thought of Tillich is to be “rooted in the creative ground of the 
divine life and to actualize one’s self through freedom.” Creation is 
fulfilled in our profound awareness of our creatureliness; herein lies 
man’s freedom and destiny. Tillich writes: 

If creativity means “to bring the new into being,’ man is creative in 
every direction—with respect to himself and his world, with respect to being 
and with respect to meaning. However, if creativity means “to bring into 
being that which had no being,” then divine and human creativity differ sharp- 
ly. Man creates new syntheses out of given material. This creation really 
is transformation. God creates the material out of which the new syntheses 
can be developed. God creates man; he gives man the power of transforming 
himself and his world. . . . God is primarily and essentially creative; man is 
secondarily and existentially creative.!* 

The answer to the question is, then, that both God and man create 
social change. 

5. The crucial question is, what is man’s part in the process of 
social change? For Tillich man is not a puppet or pawn in the process 
of social change. Nor is he a victim of irrational forces at work in the 
social process. Man possesses freedom and intelligence with which 
to create new syntheses within all the areas of his existence. As Pro- 


13Systematic Theology, p. 256. 
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fessor Tillich describes human freedom, it consists of the power of de- 
liberation, decision and responsibility. Approaching each of these 
words etymologically, our author explains that “deliberation points to 
an act of weighing arguments and motives,” and the person doing the 
weighing is, for the duration of this activity, above all the motives. 
“The word ‘decision’ like the word ‘incision’ involves the image of 
cutting. A decision cuts off possibilities; otherwise no cutting would 
have been necessary. The person who does the cutting or the exclud- 
ing must be beyond what he cuts off or excludes.” Again, Tillich ex- 
plains that the word “responsibility” points to the obligation of the 
person who has freedom to respond if he is questioned about his de- 
cisions. He cannot ask anyone else to answer for him. He alone must 
respond, for his acts are determined neither by something outside of 
him nor by any part of him, but by the centered totality of his being. 
“Each of us. is responsible for what has happened through the center 
of his self, the seat and organ of his freedom.” Tillich contends that 
when I make a decision it is the concrete totality of everything that 
constitutes my being which makes the decision, and not merely I as a 
person capable of knowing. And thus with my freedom I participate 
in the shaping of my own destiny. 

It would seem, in summary, that Professor Tillich’s social thought 
reveals a Christian ethic which cannot be formulated in general prin- 
ciples, but is essentially a matter of concrete decisions in particular 
situations. So one is potentially confronted by the last Judgment in 
each situation which requires of him a decision. Here is the crisis. 
The ethical task of the Church becomes, then, the responsibility of 
interpreting crisis in human life, of enabling men to face the crisis in 
the light of the Cross and the Resurrection, and of conducting men 
through the experience of suffering to the experience of creative ac- 
tivity. 

It is very important to point out that Tillich’s social thought is not 
simply pure theory for him. He struggled against National Socialism 
in Germany. He was one of the leaders of the religious-socialist move- 
ment, and says that he could not have attempted an analysis of the 
social situation without having participated in this movement. Pro- 
fessor Tillich affirms that “religious-socialism is not a political party 
but a spiritual power trying to be effective in as many parties as pos- 
sible. It had and has sympathies on the Left as well as on the Right.” 
In explaining the orientation of religious-socialism, our author writes: 
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Religious socialism was always interested in human life as a whole and 
never in its economic basis exclusively... . We understood socialism as a 
problem not of wages but of a new theonomy in which the question of wages, 
of social security, is treated in unity with the question of truth, of spiritual 
security. On the other hand, we realized more than most Christian theologians 
ever did that there are social structures that unavoidably frustrate any spir- 
itual appeal to the people subjected to them.!* 


A glance at the list of the names of movements and causes with which 
the name of Paul Tillich has been associated since his arrival in this 
country provides material sufficient to convince one that his concern 
for social action did not cease when he left his native land. 


147 he Protestant Era, pp. xvii f. 








The Social Thought of 
E. S. Brightman 


By James Hupson 
INTRODUCTION: ORIENTATION IN REASON AND EXPERIENCE 


"THE tide of human events in these times gives us no little concern 
about the direction and perhaps the destiny of man and society. 
As it has been many times in history, today we are faced with the 
problem of finding a social philosophy which may help us out of some 
of our difficulties. My immediate task is to offer an analysis and 
appraisal of the social thought of E. S. Brightman who has contributed 
considerably to the intellectual ferment of our generation. 

I find much of Brightman’s orientation in an effort to unify 
rationalism and empiricism. Failing to understand this, one is apt to 
lose the significance of what is here offered as an introduction. In his 
Moral Laws he says, “All intuitions, authorities, and desires, in fact, 
the whole field of our actual and possible experience needs to be 
surveyed and criticized by reason if we are to have the slightest hope 
of attaining moral truth.”* And reason, in his view, applies to all 
phases of life. Both individual and social life, if they are to attain 
their maximal development, must be predicated upon the desire and 
commitment to be reasonable. Brightman, as an exponent of the 
coherence method, further suggests that the ideal of rationality must 
always govern the construction of a social philosophy. Inextricably 
bound up with his demand for reason is his empiricism. No philosophy 
of society, no religious or moral philosophy can, in his view, be truly 
instructive which is not based on experience. Experience, however, 
for Brightman must be broadly interpreted. Obviously it must go 
beyond the sense experience of a naive materialism. In substance, the 
point is that experience shall be made as coherent as possible through 
allegiance to reason. Social philosophy must thus be a philosophy 
taking into account all of the individual’s experiences as he lives with 
other creatures, that is, in the social milieu. This consideration 


1Moral Laws (Nashville, 1933), p. 84. 
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requires an investigation and analysis of Brightman’s theory of the 
nature and structure of society, and also his doctrine of social history. 


SocIAL STRUCTURE AND FUNCTION 


The ultimate units in the social structure are individual persons. 
It is upon the concept of a pluralism of persons in societal relationships 
that Brightman bases his social philosophy. The individuality of 
persons is not, however, to be interpreted atomistically. Persons are 
not isolated monads or closed systems. Communication between per- 
sons is real. The necessities of survival often determine the mode and 
content of personal communication. Every human society has its 
structure conditioned by the biological and cultural factors of existence. 

Brightman accepts the organic theory of social structure. Every 
society is an organic whole. Each person is part of a social continuum. 
The sociological orientation of Brightman’s organicism is essentially 
pluralistic. Organicism suggests that individuals are members of a 
social whole and cannot escape some determination by it. The organic 
society always stands in danger, however, of social authority becoming 
dictatorial and tyrannical. Since philosophers are not kings, the 
Platonic fear of tyranny and mob rule remains a permanent threat to 
all organic societies. A regimented state faces the dilemma of a lack 
of trained and able leaders, or of revolt. 

The only factor that can give solvency to the commonwealth is the 
recognition of the elemental importance of the individual person in 
any social structure. In short, the state must rest upon an organic 
pluralism, whatever the form and distribution of sovereign power. 
The fundamental problem of social philosophy is, for Brightman, the 
relation of the part to the whole, of the individual to society.2 The 
best possible system of relationships is called by Brightman, in tech- 
nical language, “organic pluralism,” or social organic pluralism.* 
The system of government most consistent with this analysis is democ- 
racy. Some of the reasons lending support to democracy are as follows: 
it unites all; it frequently reforms itself; it provides for voluntary 
group cooperation; it develops character, being in harmony with the 
Christian view of personality. 

The social philosophy of Brightman contains the notion of a 
dialectical movement in history, although his dialecticism is far less 


2Principles of Social Philosophy (A Course Outline), p. 15. 
3] bid., p. 37. 
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deterministic than Hegel’s. He holds that the movement of thought 
and civilization is at first pre-analytic. From this primitive organicism 
a social synthesis emerges which is accompanied by a rise in individ- 
ualism. The dialectic further issues in a synthesis of primitive organ- 
icism and individualism—namely, organic pluralism. In organic 
pluralism freedom becomes voluntary response in cooperation. Rela- 
tions within social organic pluralism are both internal and external. 

Brightman recoils from the rigidity and apparently inexorable 
determinism of Hegelian dialecticism. Nevertheless, he is obviously 
influenced by Hegel when he says, “It is impossible to understand any 
fact or institution or social situation without considering the laws of 
its movements; and every human system, and every state of affairs 
in nature, exhibits a dialectic that is both disintegration and integra- 
tion. Likewise, the nature of organisms, as wholes with properties 
that the parts do not have, is no figment of Hegelian imagination. It 
is a real trait of life and mind wherever they appear in individuals or 
in groups; and in some sense it is true of the universal whole within 
which we find ourselves.”* He fears that in Hegel there is a tendency 
to regimentation which feeds the totalitarian germ in Marxism and 
Fascism. While maintaining the formal structure of thesis, antithesis 
and synthesis Brightman’s social theory nevertheless points toward 
basic individualism and democratic freedom. Indeed, he goes on in 
the best tradition of democracy to observe that the individual needs 
to be clothed in dignity and respect for his personality if the state 
is to have sure foundations. It is only in such an atmosphere that the 
necessary conditions can be established for the highest intellectual, 
moral and spiritual life. If society is to be self-corrective a Socrates 
must be tolerated, if not loved, for pricking the body politic. When 
the state becomes sacrosanct it is already in a state of social decay. 
Those who seek an apologetic for totalitarianism can find no comfort 
in Brightman’s social philosophy. He feels that a police force must 
exist in the state for minimal regulative purposes, but not in the 
Gestapo tradition of ruthless control and violence. The dictator or 
the nation-state that employs such organizations of power politics as 
a Gestapo is not, for Brightman, an embodiment of the will and pur- 
pose of the World Spirit. One who thinks so has mistaken philosophy 
for patriotism. It is in this same vein that Brightman proffers a 





4“Hegel’s Influence in the Contemporary Social Situation,” Crozer Quarterly, January, 
1935, p. 55. 
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negative criticism of Hegel’s notion of the “nordic principle” as the 
ideal fulfilment of the divine and the human.° 

One probably finds in the prominence of the principle of nega- 
tivity in Brightman that which saves his personalism from absolutism, 
keeping it, as Muelder says, permanently hypothetical and open 
minded.® In virtue of the method of negativity, Brightman’s philos- 
ophy of social structure and function becomes inclusive of the many 
variations in the spiritual possibilities of individuals. This inclusive- 
ness leads us into his metaphysics, which is the foundation of his 
social philosophy. 


THE METAPHYSICS OF BRIGHTMAN’S SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY 


Brightman’s metaphysics may be called, in summary fashion, a 
pluralistic personal idealism. The tenets of this philosophic faith 
include the following propositions: (i) The universe is a society of 
selves. (ii) Each self is both limited and benefited by other selves. 
(iii) Each self is creative and free within limits. (iv) Each self 
belongs to many groups and is partially determined by each group. 
(v) Matter, as a system of experience within a cosmic self, is objec- 
tively real, and necessarily affects every person at every moment. 
(vi) All selves and all matter are related to the purposes of the cosmic 
self (Eternal struggle, purpose and progress). (vii) As a philosophy 
of religion, personalistic organic pluralism is theistic. (viii) Person- 
alism emphasizes the search for ideal cosmic purpose for the criti- 
cism and control of the biological and the social.’ 

The social philosophy of Brightman contains the idea that the 
universe is a social system of interdependent selves. All nature and 
all society are immanent in the cosmic self or God. The world is thus 
endowed with a sacramental aspect. The nature, reason and purpose 
of God are integral to one and the same mind, as sensation, thought 
and purpose are integral to the mind of man. All history and social 
action take place within God, whose being involves a society of selves. 
The social philosophy of Brightman is, at its roots, a philosophical 
theology. One is not to infer from this, however, that the individu- 
ality of persons is swallowed up in an absolute. According to the 

5]bid., p. 53. 
6W. G. Muelder, “The Social Philosophy of Edgar Sheffield Brightman,” Philosophical 


Forum, Volume 8, 1950, p. 10. 
7Principles of Social Philosophy, pp. 38-39. 
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personalistic organic pluralism of Brightman, persons enjoy external 
and objective relations with God. Persons are agents with self-deter- 
mining freedom who, by their efforts, may come to cooperate with 
God. God, as conceived by Brightman, gives dignity to man and 
substance to the hope of inexhaustible growth in the future. Person- 
alism thus confers upon man dignity, and vouchsafes to him the feel- 
ing of belonging to the great adventure of spirit, and of being a par- 
ticipant in the social life of the world. The social life of the world 
has many aspects, including economic and political activities. Delib- 
eration upon these aspects will provide a means of comprehending 
more fully the general structure of Brightman’s social philosophy. 


ECONOMICS AND POLITICS IN THE PERSONALISM OF BRIGHTMAN 


Interpreted personalistically, the economic life of man is an invita- 
tion to cooperative stewardship. The Hobbesian bellum omnium con- 
tra omnes is transcended in metaphysical personalism. It is in terms 
of the notion of cooperative stewardship that economic problems are 
put on a distinctly moral and spiritual plane. In short, ethics, and 
perhaps theology, are to be taken as logical introductions to econom- 
ics. Economic values are to be tested by the kinds of persons and 
societies they produce. This removes the economic problem from 
the realm of drudgery and materialism into the realm of eternal value, 
and furnishes an objective basis for programs of social reconstruction.® 
Brightman is not to be thought of as supporting a specific economic 
system—capitalism, socialism, communism, collectivism, etc. He 
takes the position that economic values are instrumental, a means to 
the end of personal and social enrichment. If persons engaged in 
economic activity live according to the moral law, there is reasonable 
assurance, he thinks, of economic well-being. The individual and the 
group should strive toward maximum consistency and coherence of 
values. If, in the spirit of and the demand for consistency, we strive 
for the best possible world, we may then believe that we have thereby 
taken care of life’s priorities. Only thus are we prepared to consider 
the concrete questions of political and economic affiliation, or, what is 
perhaps even more important, to determine in which direction we 
shall strive to move the social life. 

Brightman’s weight as a social thinker is primarily in the realm of 


8“Personalism and Economic Security,” The American Scholar, March, 1933, p. 223. 
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metaphysics, and in the rigor with which he deals with ultimate ideas. 
As a metaphysician and ethicist he thus brings to the social scene not 
so much a prescription as a spirit and a methodology which might, 
I think, if applied, have crucial importance in our present world of 
social unrest. He would have us accept the responsibilities of coop- 
erative intelligent participation in the remaking of society and in the 
building of a better world order, and thus his social philosophy is 
reconstructionist in spirit, embracing an appreciation for the passing 
and the eternal, the factual and the ideal. The approach is systematic. 
Inasmuch as the ideals are self-imposed, they are obligatory. Truth 
is the only real foundation of permanent power. The way of truth 
may at times be the way of thorny criticism and of painful depriva- 
tion. However, this is the way of personal growth and social advance. 
Dialectical tensions emerge and are resolved in the life of rational love. 

Perhaps the word which sums up Brightman’s political and eco- 
nomic philosophy is “Democratic Socialism.” In his article, “Hegel’s 
Influence on the Contemporary Social Situation,” he says: “A little 
Hegelianism inclineth men’s minds to Mussolini and Hitler and Stalin, 
but depth in Hegelianism bringeth men’s minds about to democratic 
socialism.”® In short, democratic socialism has appealed to Brightman 
as the most likely instrumentality of today for the way of life which 
he preaches. 

Brightman sees in history, whatever the types of government that 
prevail, man’s ground of suffering and frustration. History contains 
suffering, defeats, errors and sin. Yet there is evidence in it of the 
power of a controlling purpose which opens to us the possibilities for 
cooperative love. This is Brightman the meliorist. Brightman the 
meliorist is also Brightman the theologian, for he says, “History then 
with its wars and bombs and bacterial warfare, is the price that God 
pays in order to have men who are free. It is rational because its 
purpose is rational.”’° All historical social systems are set by Bright- 
man in this cosmic and divine frame of reference. All possible 
schemes of social life will be set within the same divine frame. This 
eternal ground of our existence is a personal God who everlastingly 
controls what is given. Economics is, in the Brightmanian philosophy, 
a study of that which is incorporated in the cosmic self-experience. It 


®8Croser Quarterly, January, 1935, p. 55. 
10“A Personalistic Philosophy of History,” The Journal of Bible and Religion, January, 
1950, p. 10. 
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is an area of our stewardship affording the opportunity to work with 
God in his effort to fulfill the higher purpose and calling of the spirit. 
The social thought of Brightman is based upon the union of reason 
and love. It is high adventure in which we can work out a noble 
destiny for mankind. 
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The Social Thought of 
Reinhold Niebuhr 


By Epwarp D. McCreary, Jr. 
NIEBUHR’S RELIGIOUS SocIALIsM UP To 1935 


ob first phase of Niebuhr’s social thought tended toward the left. 
His socialism became virtually identical with a Christian Marxism. 
In the book Does Civilization Need Religion?, for example, he used 
what he considered the best in Marxism to attack the individualism 
of liberalism. In this book, using “the Marxian ideology of the uni- 
fication of the world,” he concluded that Protestant individualism 
as fostered by Lutheranism, Calvinism and liberalism was responsible, 
in part, if not in full, for the unethical nature of modern society. 

Christian Marxism was also evident in the controversial book, 
Moral Man and Immoral Society. Accepting the Marxian goal of 
equal justice and Marx’s analysis of the disproportion of power in 
society, Niebuhr wrote that Christianity must borrow from Marxism 
what is true in it.’ One receives the impression from this book that 
Niebuhr saw in Marxism an “authoritative philosophy and an equally 
absolute and valid technique of social change.” On the other hand, 
he was critical of Marxism and revolted against its cruelty, destruc- 
tiveness and moral corruption. 

From 1928 to 1935 he seemed to think that Marxism stood close 
to Jewish-Christian eschatology. There are important differences and 
similarities between Christian apocalypticism and Marxism but he 
concluded that there must be a “possible compromise between the 
Marxian and pure Christian mythology.’ Niebuhr felt that Marxian 
realism was a modern application and not a modernized version of 
Jewish prophecy and eschatology.* 

He stated that Marxist perfectionism stresses justice as the highest 
ideal for social life rather than love, which is the highest ideal for 
the saint. The idea of justice, he felt, has more power in society 
than love, hence should be the basic motif undergirding religion. He 





1Moral Man and Immoral Society (New York, 1932), p. 167. 
2Reflections on the End of an Era (New York, 1934), p. 135. 
3“Christian Politics and Communist Religion,” Christianity and the Social Revolution, 
John Lewis and Others, Editors (New York, 1936), p. 463. 
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even went so far as to suggest the possibility of the revolutionary 
power of Marxism conquering Christianity and becoming the dominant 
religion of our industrial civilization.‘ 

Niebuhr was also impressed with the Marxian idea that an aroused 
proletariat has immense power. In the early 1930’s he felt that the 
element of conflict in our culture was ignored in bourgeois civilization. 
During this period he unequivocally held that “the future in an indus- 
trial civilization undoubtedly belongs to the modern proletarian.’”® 
Feeling that economic power in modern society had become the pri- 
mary source of injustice, in that it centralized power in the hands of 
the few, Niebuhr advocated “equalitarianism” as the compelling social 
philosophy. Such equalitarianism could be best fostered by the pro- 
letariat, Niebuhr felt. 

It must not be assumed that Niebuhr was uncritical of the prole- 
tarian cause. Though he was convinced that the power of the exploited 
should be set over against the exploiters, he nevertheless felt that 
proletarian class morality was poisoned with brutality and cynicism.’ 

In dealing with the human situation in the period up to 1935 
Niebuhr’s thought was marked by pessimism. As a means of flaying 
middle-class morality, which he felt was marked by hypocrisy and 
sentimentality, he used sweeping terms in stating his reaction to the 
prevailing social strategy. An analysis of his views on the economic 
situation in the period will illustrate the point. 


THE Economic SITUATION 


Niebuhr was overwhelmed by the injustices evident everywhere 
in industrial society. He felt that capitalism was doomed. The cap- 
italist economy had outlived its usefulness. It was an instrument of 
injustice and inequality. The capitalistic system calls for private 
ownership of the productive processes and that means power. Such 
power leads automatically, he said, to inequality and injustice. Faulty 
distribution and the inability of capitalism to provide for mass con- 
sumption make for the basic ills of society. He thought that the 
depression of the 1930’s, for example, was caused by the failure of 
mass production to create mass consumption through high wages— 
the outcome being overproduction and unemployment. 

4Ibid., p. 468. 


5The Contribution of Religion to Social Work (New York, 1930), pp. 83-94. 
6Moral Man and Immoral Society, p. 177. 
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Economics provided the key to his analysis of culture. Supporting 
the cause of the Socialist Party in the early 1930’s, Niebuhr saw in 
Christian Marxism a blueprint for a new social system which would 
be better fitted to reorganize the whole of life. Specifically, he saw 
in the New Deal an “unstable state capitalism,” with an unready labor 
movement acting as a police force. 

Concerning the first stage of Niebuhr’s social thought, it suffices 
to say that he replaced an earlier pacifism with what George Hammar 
calls “pragmatic pacifism.””’ That is to say, a revolution is justified 
if its goal is a good of absolute moral value. It is not justified if the 
converse is true. 

Since 1935 Niebuhr, in the words of Dr. John Bennett, “has moved 
from a confident belief in Socialism as a system to a highly pragmatic 
view of economic developments.”® He has had a growing apprecia- 
tion for the approach of the New Deal and disillusionment with 
Marxism, because of the way in which Communism has developed 
in the world. 

During this same period he has lost faith in all absolute solutions 
on general grounds and has had greater respect for concrete political 
and economic programs. His political emphases have been more and 
more affected by a Neo-supernaturalistic theology. A picture of this 
union of concrete social programs with a “realistic” theology will 
illustrate his shift in thought since 1935. 


NIEBUHR’s SOCIAL VIEWS SINCE 1935 


Much like Walter Rauschenbusch, Niebuhr developed his theology 
after his ethics. His thought is given much greater theological moor- 
ing in this period. He has renounced some of his earlier Christian 
Marxist ideas, though he still sees much validity in some of Marxist 
thought. Even the organization in which he played such an active 
part, the Fellowship of Socialist Christians, became less interested in 
Socialism as a political way of life. A brief description of his changed 
attitude toward Marxism will illustrate how he has moved to a more 
theological interpretation of culture. 

In the book, The Children of Light and the Children of Darkness, 
he is critical of Marxian strategies. He scores the Marxian analysis 

7George Hammar, Christian Realism in Contemporary American Theology (Upsala, 


Sweden, 1940), p. 196. 
8Dr. John Bennett, Letter to writer, September 11, 1952. 
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of human nature, saying that it is illusory and romantic. He also 
scores the Marxian illusion that the “ownership of property is the 
sole and only source of economic power.’”® He thinks the “develop- 
ment of a managerial class in Russia, combining economic with polit- 
ical power, is a historic refutation of the Marxist theory,”’® failing 
to take into consideration the fact that “universalized property may 
become the instrument of particular interest.”"* 

In regard to the relationship of the individual and the community, 
he now argues that Marxist social theory “fails to anticipate the rise 
of a ruling group in a socialist society.”’* Such a conclusion is rooted 
in the Christian doctrine of man as sinner, which is basic to Niebuhr’s 
theology. 

Niebuhr argues that self-sufficiency, which takes two social forms, 
is exalted in our culture. One is the domination of other life by the 
self and the second is the sin of isolationism.’* 

The doctrine of man as sinner is, in my judgment, the starting 
point of Niebuhr’s theology. He develops his Christian anthropology 
in the celebrated Gifford Lectures. Though aware of the egoistic 
impulses in man in Moral Man and Immoral Society, and though more 
affirmative in his views after 1935—for he writes about man’s tran- 
scendence of the historical situation—nevertheless, he comes in this 
later period to a more realistic conception of man, in which he sees 
man as having a perpetual schism in his soul. He understands man as 
a proud but fallen creature, with pride the driving force of his sin. 
The ultimate sin is the religious sin of making explicit the self-deifica- 
tion implied in moral pride.** Man is both diabolical and creative. 
Such dualism makes sport of the Marxian analysis of a frictionless 
society. 

It is the belief of the writer that Marx’s analysis of the relation 
between power and the struggle for justice still influences Niebuhr 
today. He argues in Faith and History that the struggle for justice and 
truth is acute. The struggle involves the paradox of justice and love. 
God’s agapé is our norm, but because of man’s sinful situation it is 
the “impossible possibility.” Because of this paradox, Niebuhr feels 


®8The Children of Light and the Children of Darkness (New York, 1944), pp. 110-111. 
10]bid., p. 111. 
11] bid., p. 110. 
12] bid., p. 46. 
13]bid., p. 55. 
14Human Nature (New York, 1941), p. 200. 
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that there is no unconditional “just” solution to social problems. 
Rather, there must be compromises between conflicting interests and 
desires. A limited rational validation of the truth of the Gospel is 
possible however. On the subject he writes: 


It consists of a negative and a positive approach to the relation of the truth 
of the Gospel to other forms of truth, and of the goodness of perfect love to 
historic forms of virtue. Negatively, the Gospel must and can be validated 
by exploring the limits of historic forms of wisdom and virtue. Positively, 
it is validated when the truth of faith is correlated with all truths which may 
be known by scientific and philosophical disciplines and proves itself a resource 
for coordinating them into a deeper and wider system of coherence.!5 


The issue of the struggle for justice and truth is sharpened in 
Niebuhr’s philosophy of history. His theology can truly be called a 
Christian philosophy of history. His viewpoint is founded, however, 
in the socio-ethical problem. With the relationship of time and eter- 
nity at the center, Niebuhr dialectically affirms, on the one hand, the 
meaning of history and of man’s natural existence, while, on the other 
hand, he insists that the fulfillment of history lies “beyond history.” 
History is an “interim” for man, he says, but he agrees with Karl 
Léwith’® that history has an eschatological direction rather than a 
cyclical one. Jesus Christ is the center of history for Niebuhr, who 
feels that this Christian view is superior to Toynbee’s artful pluralistic 
view, in which the classical, Christian and modern views are fused. 

With such a philosophy of history, it must be understood that 
Niebuhr is no quietist on social issues. He is no modern Coué talking 
about inevitable progress; neither is he a pessimist who advises men to 
be inactive, since they can change nothing. The motivation for root- 
ing out inequalities is God’s agapé. Agapé is our “push of progress 
and pull of purpose.”’’ In a realistic way, however, Niebuhr argues 
that the consummation of history does not come within history but 
beyond it. To many, that sounds like defeatism. The demonic must 
be reckoned with, however, and because of the deep-seatedness of sin, 
it appears to this reviewer that Niebuhr is right in saying that the 
consummation of history comes beyond history, when Christ will come 
again. Such an analysis shows his decreasing interest in accepting 
Marxian principles. 


15Faith and History (New York, 1949), p. 152. 

16L6éwith develops his thesis in the book, Meaning in History: The Theological Impli- 
cations of the Philosophy of History (Chicago, 1949). Niebuhr differs from Lowith 
however in holding that the fulfillment of history “beyond history” is not a negation 
of what happens in history. Lowith holds that it is. 

17Nels Ferré’s wording. 
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One must not feel, however, that Niebuhr does not find meaning 
in historical development. As he puts it in Faith and History, there 
are “fulfillments im history and the fulfillment of history.”** There 
are “provisional” meanings in history, which are fulfilled by individuals 
and cultures, but history must await an ultimate judgment. All the 
renewals of life in history are within the framework of man’s contra- 
dictory historic existence. 

Niebuhr is careful to point out that man does not have the “power 
and the wisdom to overcome the ambiguity of his existence.’””® But 
he is also careful to state that this inability to know in full does not 
“rob life of meaning or responsibility.” Hope is not im history, how- 
ever, but in the telos, which is beyond history. The telos purges 
human guilt and completes human incompleteness. This event comes 
with the second coming of Christ, says Niebuhr, thereby insuring the 
ultimate fulfilment of the meaning of life. 


COMMUNISM AND DEMOCRACY 


Communism is recognized as one of the greatest threats to democ- 
racy in the world today. Though Niebuhr has not gone into as much 
detail on the subject as his colleague, John Bennett, he has, neverthe- 
less, expressed himself frequently about it. 

Communism, to Niebuhr, is a religion which constitutes a threat 
to both democracy and Christianity. He is insistent on the necessity 
of accepting democracy in politics, and rejects Communism on the 
following grounds: first, it is too optimistic in its view of the nature 
of man; second, it is cynical toward the ideal of love; third, it dis- 
trusts moral forces; fourth, its conception of history is faulty; and 
fifth, it has a weak conception of the individual. Such books as 
Christianity and Power Politics and The Children of Light and the 
Children of Darkness, in particular, elaborate these criticisms. 

Beginning with the writing of Christianity and Power Politics, 
Niebuhr becomes more and more insistent on the necessity of democ- 
racy and the rejection of Communism. He sees the necessity of the 
state, hence rejects Communism because “actually Communism does 
not believe in the state. It believes in a provisional ‘dictatorship of the 
proletariat’ which will wither away.” 

18Faith and History, p. 214. 
19] bid., p. 233. 


20Reinhold Niebuhr, “The False Defense of Christianity,” Christianity and Crisis, 
Vol. X, No. 10, June 12, 1950. 
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Niebuhr is by no means unaware of the sentimentalities contained 
in democracy in its fight against Communism. In striking literary 
fashion he likens Communism to a “fierce and unscrupulous Don 
Quixote on a fiery horse, determined to destroy every knight and lady 
of civilization; confident that this slaughter will purge the world of 
evil,” but he also says, “We [America] stand before the enemy in the 
first line of battle but our ideological weapons are frequently as irrel- 
evant as were the spears of the knights, when gunpowder challenged 
their reign.”””* 


ROLE oF AMERICA IN WorRLD CULTURE 


In his most recent book, The Irony of American History, Niebuhr 
uses the concept of irony to show the “comedy of errors” that exists 
in thinking we have an impregnable Tower of Babel. Nevertheless, 
he feels that America, “the most powerful nation of free peoples,” 
has a unique role to play in world culture. He holds this view even 
though he is aware of our great loss of prestige in Europe recently.** 

Feeling that the United States is nearer the “social contract” 
conception of government than any other, Niebuhr argues that we 
should build up our economic as well as military strength, in order to 
usher in a free world. He also advocates utilization of United Nations 
agencies as much as possible, and support of the United Nations Gen- 
eral Assembly’s proposal for an international development fund to aid 
under-developed nations in financing projects which cannot pay for 
themselves. Likewise, the Reciprocal Trade Agreements program 
should be extended. 


WHERE THE CHURCHES FIT INTO SOCIAL RECONSTRUCTION 


Niebuhr does not suppose that the churches will play any great 
part in preparing for the coming social revolution, although he has 
always had great enthusiasm for the Ecumenical movement. One must 
agree that the Church in the United States is a bourgeois institution 
in spirit, rather conservative and opposed to many radical reform 
measures. Niebuhr thinks that the first task of the Church in this 
regard is to raise and answer questions within the framework in which 


21The Irony of American History (New York, 1952), pp. 15-16. 
22His article, “The American Position in the World,” in Christianity and Society, 
Vol. XVII, No. 3, Winter 1951-52, is a case in point. 
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these moral issues must be solved.” He feels that the Church can 
give moral leadership, but has greatly failed in doing so. On the one 
hand, he says that the Church cannot afford to deal in vague general- 
ities and should not withdraw itself from the social scene. On the other 
hand, he exclaims that the Christian churches “perhaps had better not 
try to make too many direct contributions” in contributing to the 
health of a free society.** The Christian faith must not be reduced 
to “utilitarian proportions,” he says. 

Thus far, the writer has tried to trace the development of Niebuhr’s 
social teachings in two “stages,” from 1928 to 1935, and from 1935 to 
the present, in an effort to show the movement of his thought from a 
virtual Christian Marxism to a dialectical and theological social prag- 
matism. A brief analysis of specific problems in society and the role 
of the Church in social reconstruction was given to illustrate his change 
of mind. A brief evaluation of his views will close the paper. 


EVALUATION 


First, Niebuhr overemphasizes the presence of the demonic in 
society. He needs to be commended for pointing up the fact of demonic 
forces, but stresses force and power overmuch. The community of 
love, which he admits is superior to justice based on a balance of 
power, should be more of an actuality in his own thinking. There do 
exist altruistic persons who have really fought for mutuality! In 
rescuing us from the theology of immanentism, Niebuhr has been 
very polemic in his thinking and as a result has sacrificed balance. 
Antithesis opposes thesis, but synthesis is needed. The notion Christ 
in us and we in Christ (Niebuhr’s viewpoint) is more than principle: 
it is also fact. 

Second, Niebuhr is not always fair in his polemical assault upon 
liberalism in the field of social action. As a matter of fact, he misuses 
other broad general terms like Barthianism, Marxism, monism, plural- 
ism, dualism, pacifism, nationalism, moralism. In his zest to tear 
down positions with which he does not agree he uses a very vigorous 
broom to sweep the scene clean, many times brushing out good things 
along with the dirt. Particularly is this true of his thought up to 1935. 

Today, Niebuhr would admit that the social gospel movement made 

23Editorial, Christianity and Society, Vol. XVII, No. 1, Winter 1951-52, p. 3. 


24Reinhold Niebuhr, “Ten Fateful Years,’ Christianity and Crisis, Vol. XI, No. 1, 
February 5, 1951, p. 3. 
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some fine contributions, in spite of the illusions that accompanied it, 
but he seems insensitive, for the most part, to the values contained in 
the form of Christianity stressed by liberalism. He admits that we 
have learned more social Christianity from liberalism than from ortho- 
doxy, but then proceeds so to qualify that admission that he under- 
states the real contributions of liberalism in social action. 

Third, he holds too pessimistic a view of the church in social recon- 
struction. It is true he has great respect for particular developments 
within the church, and sees much value in the Ecumenical movement, 
but he is fearful of the churches claiming too much for themselves. 
Perhaps he needs to formulate a more careful conception of the 
Church. The writer is aware of the danger of falsely absolutizing 
the church as an institution, but does not feel that the churches are as 
inept as Niebuhr seems to make them. 

Fourth, his idea of the fulfilment of history is faulty. The writer 
agrees that history has an eschatological rather than a cyclical move- 
ment, but does not agree with his “beyond history” idea in all of its 
ramifications. It is my feeling that there is in his thinking too great 
a gap between time and eternity. His dialectical realism seems to 
weaken the relationship. The eternal God is always the God of man 
in time and nature. Time is not ultimate, but it flows into the ultimate. 

Moreover, the fulfilment of history in super-history leaves him 
with a (1) docetic Christ and an unnecessary distinction between the 
Jesus of History and the Christ of Faith, (2) a denial of the victory 
of the cross in history, (3) an inadequate conception of the continu- 
ing work of the Holy Spirit and (4) a “non-naturalism” in which 
Eternity seems to have no ontological significance. 

Fulfilment which involves the work of a Christ who was not “In- 
carnation of Deity” in history, or an eternity which does not have 
ontological significance, is not fulfilment of history as outlined in the 
biblical writings. 

These criticisms are not given to castigate the man, for Niebuhr 
is one of the writer’s most admired theologians. He is an “American 
Brunner,” in that he is a mediating scholar, and, as a social prophet 
and strategist, he is a “modern Amos”! 














The Social Thought of 
Emil Brunner 


By SAMUEL W. WILLIAMS 


I 


"THE school of theological thought to which Emil Brunner belongs 

has been one of the most vigorous forces on the contemporary scene 
in the last two decades. This fact suggests that it is a reaction to some- 
thing. There are at least three attitudes of thought against which Neo- 
orthodoxy has reacted. The first reaction has been against certain 
classical philosophical conceptions of God which are thought to have 
nothing in them worthy of deep religious devotion. Brunner believes 
that one could never pray to the gods of classical philosophy and could 
certainly, therefore, have no communion with them. The gods of the 
philosophers are for him not the “true and living God.” The second 
thing against which this school has reacted is the conviction, associ- 
ated with Humanism, that human beings can know the good and, by 
intelligent effort, achieve it. Neo-orthodox thinkers believe that all 
man’s moral failures are caused basically by the prejudices and finite 
limitations that afflict us as human beings. In the third place, Neo- 
orthodoxy represents a protest against historical and ethical relativism. 
This last is regarded as being an obstacle to truth and consequently 
allows no adequate foundation for the grounding of an adequate ethi- 
cal and social theory. These three then are the basic considerations 
that define the context in terms of which Brunner’s thought must be 
understood and examined. 

II 


An examination of Brunner’s social thought should begin with 
his doctrine of God. This is necessary because no system of thought 
can be said to be comprehended unless its presuppositions are clearly 
understood. The idea that runs throughout Brunner’s The Christian 
Doctrine of God is that God is not an “object” of thought, but is 
mystery dwelling in the depth of “inaccessible light.” We have no 
right, we are told, to compare God with anything else we know, 
for God cannot be known by an act of our cognition. Our knowledge 
of God consists precisely in this knowing that he is incomparable and 
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cannot be defined by any of our rational categories. In an earlier 
book, The Divine-Human Encounter, our author tells us that we shall 
have to overcome completely the “subject-object” pattern of thinking 
about God, because God cannot be approached or discovered in this 
manner. This same theme is more fully developed in his The Chris- 
tian Doctrine of God. Lest we may think him to be ignoring reason 
completely, he makes the following comment: “Even if it is clear from 
the outset that the God of revelation cannot be grasped by means of 
any rational categories, on the other hand we have no right to construct 
a contradiction between God and reason.” I quote a passage which 
seems to present in clear outline Brunner’s conception of the kind of 
God he is thinking about. 


The doctrine of the Christian Church, which dogmatics exists to serve, like 
all doctrine, points beyond itself to a concrete reality; it is doctrine about 
“Something”; that is, it is the doctrine which concerns God and His kingdom, 
His nature and His will, and His relation to man and to the world. Christian doc- 
trine, however, is fundamentally different from all other kinds of doctrine. 
For the Reality with which Christian doctrine deals—God—by its very nature, 
is far above all human doctrinal conceptions. This “Something” with which 
Christian doctrine is concerned cannot be “taught” by man, for “It” tran- 
scends all human doctrines; indeed all human doctrines are excluded precisely 
because this Reality is not a “Something,” not even a “concrete reality,” since 
God is Absolute Subject. By his own knowledge, all that man can grasp is 
the world.? 

This passage clearly reveals that we are being presented with a 
theology of revelation. Whatever theory of knowledge Brunner has, 
it is all grounded in a doctrine of revelation which proposes an attack 
upon all rational or speculative theology. But let us see if we can 
understand what he means by revelation. It is the doctrine of “believ- 
ing knowledge.” Revelation is formal theology to the extent that it 
is concerned not with the content of the faith but with the foundation 
and norm of all knowledge. Revelation originates with God and there- 
fore presents a kind of knowledge otherwise inaccessible to man. On 
one side at least, revelation presupposes that without it man is always 
in darkness and in a kind of bondage. It involves, in a word, the 
self-disclosure of God. This is to say God initiates the movement and 
not man. 


III 


Brunner is not of course presenting a veiled determinism. In his 
system, he makes man a responsible creature. This seems to be one of 


1The Christian Doctrine of God (Philadelphia, 1950), p. 14. 
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the really significant distinguishing marks that sets off the thought of 
Brunner from that of Barth. The idea that God is a God who does all 
the work is not the idea set forth in the Bible according to Brunner. 
Such a view would represent complete determinism. 

Man, like all other created existence, has been created by the 
word of God. But how or in what sense does man differ from all other 
created existence? Man is created, we are told, not only by means of 
God’s word but im the word of God. Thus man’s peculiarity rests in 
his being responsible to God, “whose voice he hears” and whose claim 
he recognizes. Man, therefore, enjoys a freedom which is unique in 
the order of creation even though, having turned away from God, he 
no longer enjoys this state of free dependence. Man is a being who 
is responsible, yet guilty, i.e., he has incorrectly used his freedom and 
in this action he has lost his freedom. Brunner insists that the con- 
tradiction which is posited by the fall is not one of body and soul, but 
rather one of attitude. It is therefore personal and historical. This 
makes man personally responsible. Human responsibility is predi- 
cated upon the fact of what is called general revelation. In his The 
Christian Doctrine of God, Brunner writes as follows: 


We respond to His call; and in this act of response we become aware that 
we are responsible persons. In so far as responsibility is the essence of human 
personal existence as known to us, it already contains that which constitutes the 
basis of this responsibility, that which creates our responsive, responsible 
nature, the personal being of God as primary. Human personal existence is 
the existence which is called into existence by God. That which the natural 
man in his conscience feels dimly as the sense of responsibility, only becomes 
clear and plain in the encounter with God who reveals Himself, and in this 
revelation lays His demand upon us. The LORD GOD is the presupposition 
of our responsible personal being. Our responsibility springs from His calling; 
from His self-revelation as our Lord we have the knowledge of our personal 
dignity, of our symbolic personal being, as the reflection of his self-revealing, 
unconditioned, personal dignity, of His majesty as LORD.? 


The phrase “that which the natural man in his conscience feels 
dimly” suggests Brunner’s method of establishing the possibility of 
man’s acquiring responsibility independently of the self-revelation of 
the supernatural deity whom no man by any efforts of his own can 
ever expect to know. Sinful man is responsible because, both in reve- 
lation and in creation, the possibility is given him of knowing God. 
Man, therefore, is accountable for his idolatry and in consequence is 
without excuse. The “fall,” then, cannot mean that man is not re- 
sponsible; it means only that man ceases to understand his responsi- 





21bid., pp. 140f. 
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bility aright and, of course, to live according to his responsibility. 


Therefore, 


Man is not only severed from God and from his original nature—which is 
deeply penetrated with the spirit of separation and contradiction—but his 
attitude towards the world and to his fellow man is also perverted. He is now, 
in a wrong way, an “individual”—his co-existence with others has been de- 
stroyed; at the same time he is also in a distorted way “non-individual.” .. .* 


IV 


This brings us directly to the principles of Brunner’s social thought, 
which we may most conveniently examine by turning first of all to his 
theory of justice in relation to the several levels of society. 

Brunner believes very strongly that in the Western world the idea 
of justice has disintegrated. This disintegration set in with the “age 
of reason.” Objective and superhuman standards of justice have 
given way to subjective laws of reason and to individualistic notions 
of the subjective rights of man. The element of nature in law has 
been eliminated or interpreted naturalistically. So, in Justice and the 
Social Order, he says: “It was, however, the positivism of the nine- 
teenth century, with its denial of the metaphysical and superhuman, 
which dissolved the idea of justice by proclaiming the relativity of all 
views of justice.”* ‘Thus the history of the interpretation of the idea 
of justice in the Western world has culminated in its total dissolution; 
it has been annuled, both in theory and practice.... The totalitarian 
state, and the positivistic theory which prepared the way for it, have 
room neither for the rights of man nor for the eternal standard of jus- 
tice whatever. They consist solely in the system of power actually 
existing and enforcing its own absolutism by its own will and its own 
means.’ 

Let us now try to determine just what Brunner means by justice. 
This may best be done by relating it to the concept of love. As 
Brunner interprets it, love relates to persons always and not to things. 
It makes sense to talk of laws and systems as being just, but it does 
not make sense to talk of laws and systems as being capable of love. 
Justice, in other words, is social and is not concerned primarily with 
persons, for whom the primary concern is not justice but love. What 
is the warrant of justice since we have decided that it is not the ulti- 
mate good? Justice is concerned with persons in view of something. 

3The Divine Imperative (Philadelphia, 1947), p. 154. 


4 Justice and the Social Order (London, 1946), p. 15. 
5] bid., p. 16. 
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The principle of justice has always been defined, Brunner maintains, 
as the “suum cuique”—the rendering to each man his due. 

“Whoever or whatever renders to every man his due, that person 
or thing is just; an attitude, an institution, a law, a relationship, in 
which every man is given his due, is just. Thereby justice is clearly 
distinguished from love. Love does not ask what is mine and what 
is thine; it does not render to the other what is his due, what belongs 
to him ‘by right,’ but gives of its own, gives precisely that to which 
the other has no right.”® The “suum cuique” comprises everything 
which is not myself but which “belongs” to me. So justice covers all 
that a man has a “right to.” We should note that this right does not 
refer to any positive law of the state simply because it is the idea of 
justice that makes it possible to determine just laws from unjust laws. 
Justice is operative in instances where there is no positive law to be 
applied. Included in the conception of justice is the primitive idea 
of “belonging.” 

Our first question is not what belongs to each man, or what is his right. 
Nor do we ask how we know what is each man’s due or even whether we can 
know it with any certainty.... The first unquestionable assertion we have to 
make is this: when we speak of justice . . . or protest against injustice, we 
always mean one thing—the primal order of mine and thine which stands above 
all human apportioning and must be the standard for all human apportioning 


if it is to be “just.” An action or an attitude of mind, a law or an institution, 
can only claim to be called “just” if it corresponds to that primal order.? 


Here we face the theory of order again. Brunner tells us that 
“primal order” is the name given to a kind of “foreordination of what 
is due.” Where there is order, he says, there is law; so in this sense 
the idea of justice cannot be separated from that of law. Law is that 
which generalizes. It is a schema. It can never apply specifically to 
an individual in his uniqueness, for that would violate the very nature 
of law. We should be warned that the law Brunner is talking about is 
civil law or laws of states. He calls this a kind of law which lays down 
rules in advance; it is “order by foresight.” 

Our author does believe in the “law of nature.” This he must do 
if he is going to take the position that justice is of an order superior 
to civil law for otherwise how shall we be able to determine whether 
any law is just or unjust? The Christian law of nature falls within 
the principle of the order of creation. Nature according to this prin- 
ciple is divine. It is “the ordinance of God, of the God who reveals 


8]bid., p. 23. 
TIbid., p. 24. 
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himself to mankind in Jesus Christ.” In all of the theories of the 
law of nature Brunner finds at least one common factor, namely, the 
teaching that “there is a justice which transcends human caprice and 
convention, a principle and valid standard of sacred authority.” 

The law of nature means “that which is in itself just,” that law of justice 
which is inherently just, which is immutable, transcending all men and all times. 

. .. there are certain basic principles, such as, for instance, the primal rights of 

man which are a final canon of appeal whenever it has to be discovered what 

has to be rendered to each man as his due.® 
The very fundamental principle of natural law is the notion that jus- 
tice is the rendering to each man of his due. It is in this reasoning that 
it seems to me that Brunner seeks to make connection with the God 
whom it is not possible for us creatures to know. The Christian doc- 
trine of the order of creation is very close to the natural doctrine of 
the law of nature. In this sense, nature and God’s will are connected. 
Hence, 

What corresponds to the Creator’s ordinance is just—to that ordinance 
which bestows on every creature, with its being, the law of its being and its 
relationship to other creatures. The “primal order” to which everyone refers 
in using the word “‘just” or “unjust,” the “due” which is rendered to each man, 
is the order of creation, which is the will of the Creator made manifest.® 

One implication which follows from such a view as this is quickly 
seen. What about the right to resist? The right to resist, Brunner 
argues, is grounded in the law of nature and modern constitutional 
states have emerged from the demands of the law of nature. The 
right to resist seems to be implied in the natural law. God, it appears, 
would approve this, for the law of nature is created law; i.e., it is of 
the order of creation. Brunner feels that there is not the need to 
resist in modern constitutional states because the more the constitution 
provides means for adjustment to people’s sense and desire for law, 
the less does the state stand in need of the dangerous expedient of 
resistance. He does see the need for the principle of resistance again 
arising in the growth of totalitarian states. Yet he thinks that a state 
has to be able to enforce order, and somewhere he says that we shall 
have to accept the state in its use of force to keep order even if the 
order it keeps is unjust. The danger which he sees in the totalitarian 
state is not its use of force for keeping order but its omnipotence. 
This is evil because it represents an inversion of the “order of crea- 
tion,” or of being and existence. 


8Ibid., pp. 80f. 
®]bid., p. 83. 
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Four stages of political justice are essential to Brunner’s theory 
of the state. First, the state as the central power agency in the com- 
munity puts an end to the bellum omnium contra omnes. In fact this 
is the ground of the necessity of the state. Man is not good enough 
to live together without a central power agency strong enough to 
enforce its will. 

Let us take the reality of the state as our starting point. We shall realize 
that its mere existence as a unified and sovereign power of compulsion tran- 
scending the individual is a matter of cardinal importance. Even if this power 
is exercised by a despot devoid of any intention of justice, the mere fact that 
this central will exists, and effectively claims for itself the monopoly of coer- 
cive power, that above all, by claiming for itself the power over life and death, 
it removes that most dangerous element from the hands of the individual, has 
a beneficent influence.!° 

The thesis here seems to be that if there were not this central source 
of power in the community man would, because of his innate sinful- 
ness, destroy himself. I cannot see just how this problem can be 
solved by placing this power in the hands of a central authority called 
the government, seeing that it too will be composed of these same 
innately sinful men. There seems to be no sanction to prevent this 
group from destroying the others, as was demonstrated by the Nazis’ 
treatment of the Jews. Of course, Brunner might argue that it was 
better there to have the government do even this and eliminate mil- 
lions of Jews than to have no controlling authority, for in that case 
all the Jews and many of the Germans too would have been destroyed. 
Anarchy is not consistent with the “primal order,” but unjust political 
power is, and why? Because man in his sin requires this. Brunner’s 
scriptural basis for this kind of political thinking is the writings of 
Paul. 

Some of the sting of the first position is softened by the second 
stage of political justice which requires the proclamation of law as 
binding on all. This, Brunner says, the state does and in so doing 
brings into being the second stage of order. Everyone is now subject 
to the law. We are moved quickly to the third stage, for we recognize 
that there are unjust as well as just laws. So the third stage is the 
just law. This means simply that law which “embodies the human 
rights of the individual and the community as established by creation.” 
The fourth stage of politica: justice involves the question of the distri- 
bution of power. Brunner states clearly that we must not just take it 


10]bid., p. 175. 
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for granted that democracy is ipso facto the best form of government 
because of the principle of the distribution of power. He says, “There 
are circumstances in which democracy can be the worst of all political 
orders—namely, when the people are not ripe for it, or when social 
conditior.s are so disorganized that only a strong central will, a ‘strong 
hand,’ is capable of curbing the anarchy latent or manifest in the 
body social.” 

We may sum up Brunner’s teaching on this point by stating that 
law, power and all the prerogatives of the state are unjust unless they 
function within the “order of creation.” The state exists to fulfil the 
order; i.e., to see that justice is done to all individuals. This is to say 
it exists to see that every man is given his due, or that to which he 
has a right. 

In his doctrine of the “order of creation” Brunner presents an 
interesting theory about the problems of equality and inequality. He 
holds that both equality and inequality are facts of the order of crea- 
tion. And any justice that fulfils the demands of this order has to 
recognize this. Inequality is the basis for fellowship in the order of 
creation. The fact of inequality means that what is a man’s due or 
that to which he has a right may be in excess of that to which another 
has right. 

We shall now turn our attention to the problems of the economic 
order. Work is fundamental to human existence. Man works to 
live. But man does not work and live in isolation. Man in the ab- 
stract does not exist. Each of us is necessarily a member of some 
community. This indicates that when we work in community the fun- 
damental need for work is better guaranteed to all alike. Thus work 
becomes social for Brunner. This is not unlike the thesis of Marx. 
Work is of the will of God. It is in the order of creation that we 
shall work. Properly viewed, work is seen as service to one’s neigh- 
bors and must not be taken as an end in itself. Work is a calling and 
it is a calling finally to fulfil the command of the Creator who made 
us for work. 

The total economic order comes under the command of the Cre- 
ator. The economic order is necessary because man cannot exist 
without material goods and, of course, to get material goods work is 
essential. But it must never be forgotten that this too (the economic 
order) is divinely ordered. So it must never become an end in itself. 
“Man is not to engage in economic activity for its own sake, but in 
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order to live, and to live in a Auman way.’"' Brunner’s discussions 
of the problems of just price, just wage and just interest is long and 
interesting and I shall not attempt to detail the argument. Let me 
summarize it. He thinks the question of interest in our sense is not 
actually taken up in the Scriptures nor in writings of the early Fathers. 
Interest is justified, for one should receive pay for the productive use 
of his money and the risk that he takes. Brunner does argue, how- 
ever, that by all means wages should take precedence over interest 
and, after we have determined fair and adequate pay, then interest 
may be required. This involves us in the problem of a just price. 
How shall we determine just price? This is to be based upon the 
labor theory of value. An article is worth the amount of labor time 
which goes into its production. This assumes that labor is worth 
something. Worth-less labor is not a criterion of measurement. We 
are on better footing if we accept the teaching that labor is not a 
commodity. 


The relation of economic labour to the community, however, gives rise to 
another postulate which is usually overlooked by those who demand a just 
wage. There is not only an exploitation of the worker by profit-greedy cap- 
ital; the reverse might happen—for instance as a result of economic exhaustion 
due to war—that the total revenue would shrink to such a point that it could 
no longer suffice to cover claims for wages which are in themselves justified. 
At that point the right of property becomes subject to the “social reservation.” 
At such times the community has the right to limit the property rights of the 
wealthy and to take from the “substance,” the existing wealth, what is neces- 
sary for the maintenance of a decent standard of wages for labour. Nobody 
has the right to live in ease and enjoyment in times of distress just because he 
is rich, while the majority of his fellow countrymen are starving. The right 
to adjust is an obligation, not of individual charity, but of social justice.!? 


This speaks for itself. In his The Divine Imperative Brunner 
seems to sum up very well what he thinks is the Christian’s respon- 
sibility in the economic order. He is convinced that the present order 
of economic relations is dis-order and the Christian is obliged always 
to oppose dis-order. We are under obligation to seek for an order 
which is really an order and not anarchy. Capitalism is economic 
anarchy; therefore the Christian is obliged to fight for the new order, 
since the present order is such a dis-order that it makes it almost 
impossible to serve the community. But important as this task is, 
it is not the first nor the most important. We ought not to forget 
that even the new order, when it comes into being, will be sinful; and 


11The Divine Imperative (Philadelphia, 1947), p. 402. 
12Justice and the Social Order, p. 153. 
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we ought not to forget either that in spite of the fact that the present 
order is particularly unjust and inhuman, it is not impossible to lead 
the Christian life within it; in principle we can do this just as well 
or as badly in any other order. “It is the Christian’s duty, in whatever 
economic order he may be living, to swim against the current. . . . he 
must always be ready, wherever it is at all possible, to break through, 
. . . to meet his fellow man, as far as he possibly can, as man, as his 
brother.”’* 

I conclude this section with a brief statement from Brunner on 
marriage. I might point out that I have, in this discussion, inverted 
the “order of creation,” for the family is first in the order of the social 
institutions. Monogamy is the right family form, he thinks, because 
God created it that way. Marriage is not to be broken, and the bond 
of love is not its only tie. “Marriage, indissoluble and exclusive, is 
the law of the order of creation, the divine and sacred ordinance.” God 
ordained that the husband shall be the head of the wife, and what 
God had put together no man is to put asunder. As regards children, 
they have rights equal to any others in the family. Justice is giving 
to the child his due, and the “due” of the child is different from that 
of an adult. It is not surprising to find Brunner establishing the 
family on the principle of hierarchy. For that is too, as in all his 
thinking, a principle of creation. The family is structured in this 
fashion: father, mother and then child. 


13The Divine Imperative, p. 433. 











Theological Education: 
Its Problems and Tasks 


By J. Neat HuGHLEY 
STATUS OF RELIGION IN EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 


It is doubtless not a great exaggeration to affirm that theology 

has suffered something of a decline in recent years. At least this is 
* true of Christian theology in the narrow sense which delimits it to the 
interpretation of Christian experience and tradition. From the middle 
of the last century until about 1930 the conventional emphasis on 
theological subjects did not make a popular appeal in our leading 
universities and colleges. In the curricula of seminaries, systematic 
theology, Bible, preaching and church history all lost ground in the 
face of the newer emphasis on the philosophy and psychology of reli- 
gion, higher criticism of the Scriptures, comparative religion and reli- 
gious education. Although it may be misleading to claim that theology 
suffered neglect, it is evident that at least it lost a little of its respect- 
ability, particularly in this country. Religious leaders, even men who 
allowed themselves to be called theologians, were anxious to be known 
as liberals and progressives, as scientific scholars and critics, and not 
as exponents of anything remotely resembling what our forefathers 
proudly referred to as apologetics and Christian dogmatics. While it 
is true that there were many fundamentalist colleges, seminaries and 
Bible schools, most of the leading thinkers, writers, pastors and reli- 
gious educators did not care to be identified with the type of thought 
which emanated from them. A new intellectual climate had appeared, 
and conventional dogmatic theology was no longer fashionable. The 
very word “theology” was not readily accepted, certainly not without 
explanations and possibly qualifications. Men did not mind being 
regarded as religious educators, Christian thinkers, professors of re- 
ligion, of church history, the history of religions and the philosophy of 
religion. But one did not wear the title of professor of theology com- 
fortably. 

It was difficult, and perhaps still is, for men to distinguish between 
Christian theology and what Santayana has called, half-contemptu- 
ously, the “Christian Epic.” Men like John Herman Randall, Jr., 
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James Harvey Robinson and Walter Lippmann, as well as towering 
philosophic minds such as John Dewey and Bertrand Russell, have 
popularized the notion that the theological age is over, that the historic 
religious outlook based upon belief in an “extra-experiential world” is 
but a vestige of medieval civilization. The “acids of modernity” (to 
use Lippmann’s phrase) have cut so deeply into the feelings and atti- 
tudes of thoughtful men that they can no longer retain effectual belief 
in the so-called Christian myth. 


By imperceptible degrees this profound skepticism has penetrated 
almost every nook and corner of the educated world. The theological 
schools of America have felt these chilling winds blowing with in- 
creasing fury for a hundred years. The rise of a largely non-theologi- 
cal type of Christian liberalism, accompanied by a flare-up of religious 
humanism in the twenties, came as a partial response to this new intel- 
lectual outlook. 


The effect of the new outlook in our own day may be seen in the 
attitudes of teachers on every college campus, even in the attitudes of 
the teachers of religion. Theology, or Christian theology as such, makes 
no appeal. The investigation or teaching of religion is usually viewed 
as an aspect of the disciplines of social science, literature or philos- 
ophy, and is usually carried on in a noncommittal fashion. The 
“quest for facts” is the primary interest, while serious consideration of 
doctrines or dogmas of religion is taboo by general assent. 


Outside the theological schools and the religious faculties of our 
colleges and universities the reception of religion is hardly one which 
could be called respectful. There is no strong inclination for the 
various faculties and administrations, even in many church-established 
institutions, to make religion a central part of the life of the college or 
university. For example, an investigation of the religious and intel- 
lectual atmosphere of some 53 typical leading institutions of higher 
learning was made between 1945 and 1948 under the joint sponsorship 
of the Hazen Foundation, the American Council on Education, and 
the National Council on Religion in Higher Education. In comment- 
ing upon the outcome of this investigation Professor Albert C. Outler 
of Southern Methodist University remarked that “it was observed 
that in almost every instance the intellectual atmosphere of the col- 
leges visited was heavily influenced by a pervasive secularist and 
positivistic standpoint.”’ He went on to say also that American edu- 
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cators, in the name of tolerance and the democratic spirit “have in 
fact suppressed the consideration of the problems of the religious 
interpretation of reality and human existence in the education process.” 


One of the most unfortunate and pathetic aspects of contemporary 
American education, both on the public school level and on the college 
and university level, is the rise of a whole generation of teachers and 
scholars devoid of significant training in the disciplines of religion. 
It is now a common occurrence to find entire faculties that lack ac- 
quaintance with the fundamentals of religious knowledge such as every 
beginning student in a first-class theological school receives. We take 
it for granted that a man has no right to call himself liberally educated 
without some knowledge of classical literature and civilization, modern 
European and American culture, the natural sciences, philosophy, 
psychology, the social sciences and some living foreign languages. 
One possessed of several advanced degrees would be embarrassed to 
admit that he was not acquainted with Shakespearian drama, the dia- 
logues of Plato, the political treatises of Locke and Mill or the writings 
of John Dewey and Einstein. Yet such a highly educated man may 
know little or nothing of the Hebrew prophets, the literature of the 
New Testament, the life of Jesus, or the history of the Christian 
Church. He may be utterly ignorant of the rudimentary facts and the 
methodologies taken for granted by the scientifically trained scholar 
in the field of religion. And what he knows about religion is very 
often but a remnant of childhood impressions received in Sunday 
school, while in some other field he may have taken meticulous care 
to avail himself of the richest treasures of scholarship. 


In other words, our generation stands in danger of losing vital 
connection with the great sources of Christian thought, life and expe- 
rience. For more than a generation we have been engaged in a process 
of educational “debunking’’—a “debunking” aimed mainly at Chris- 
tianity. Emphasis has been upon natural science and vocational train- 
ing, upon what Everett Dean Martin once referred to as “animal 
training.” Biblical literature, Hebrew culture, church history, the 
lives of Christian heroes, Christian ethics, theology and philosophy— 
all these have been virtually eliminated from the curricula of our insti- 
tutions or have been pushed to the periphery. The general impression 
was inevitable, that the study of Christianity is like the study of 
Sanskrit or archeology, a pursuit reserved for the few who have a 
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rather odd taste for quaint things remote in time and place. Even 
when religion has been treated in connection with courses in sociology, 
anthropology or psychology the idea has been frequently conveyed that 
the best illustrations of religious phenomena are found among cul- 
turally backward peoples like the Zunis, the Kwakiutls, the inhabitants 
of Borneo or the revivalistic cultists of the Tennessee mountains. 

What we have been trying to say up to now is simply this. In 
recent decades two strong tendencies have militated against the effec- 
tual teaching of religion. These are the increasing disintegration of 
clear and positive beliefs on the part of religious leaders and teachers 
themselves and the pervasive secularization of education to the point 
where Christian thought or Christian teaching is brushed aside as if 
fundamentally inappropriate in the general process of education. The 
patronizing attitude toward theology and the theologian is but one 
vivid symbol of these tendencies. The anti-religious “debunking” 
temper of instructors and students in regard to religious ideas and 
subjects is another. The removal of religious instruction from a 
central place in the total curriculum is a third. And the accommoda- 
tion of many denominational schools to the patterns of the state insti- 
tutions, with their usual atmosphere of secularism, is still a fourth 
symbol. 

We are aware of the fact that this picture of our educational insti- 
tutions is possibly in some respects overdrawn. Certainly there are 
earnest, open-minded teachers in our schools many of whom are deeply 
religious. A considerable number have remained loyal to the church 
and its program. Considerable numbers of students also are to be 
found in institutions of higher learning who are responsive to religion 
when it is sincerely and intelligently presented. In a number of cases 
the denominations have gained a foothold on the campuses of state 
institutions. The growing interest in the chaplain’s movement is an- 
other hopeful sign. Nonetheless we fear that the picture here is true 
in its main features. We believe that until the last few years secular- 
ization has had almost undisputed sway in public institutions, and 
indeed has greatly affected the program and emphases of denomi- 
national schools. While there have been challenges made to this proc- 
ess of secularization—increasingly so in the last fifteen years—it is 
not certain that a serious and deep-seated break has as yet been made 
in the patterns which have been entrenching themselves for genera- 
tions. 
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TRENDS IN THE THEOLOGICAL SITUATION 


Foremost and basic among the tendencies of our time have been 
the vagueness and confusion within the Christian church itself. That 
is, we have witnessed such a weakening of religious convictions that 
the outlines of Christian thought no longer can be seen with clarity 
or certainty. At the same time historic dogmas, clothed in language 
reminiscent of ancient cultures whose philosophical presuppositions 
are no longer understood, do not call forth a sense of reality or rele- 
vance to contemporary needs. Much of the preaching of our time 
is simply a strong affirmation of such dogmas which covers over the 
sense of unreality and irrelevance by stepping up the tempo or volume 
of the affirmation. It is this state of affairs which adds to the plausi- 
bility of the thesis that the theological era belongs to the past. 


In Christian circles much thinking which has represented itself 
as liberal has been a mere pious reflection of opinions or attitudes 
taken for granted in a society pervaded by secularistic assumptions. 
Individualism in politics and economics has been exalted as if it were 
the most appropriate expression of Christian ethics. The socio-eco- 
nomic philosophy of The Wealth of Nations, the political dogmas of 
John Locke, the utilitarian morality of Benjamin Franklin and the 
educational methodology of John Dewey—all this has come forth 
admixed rather loosely with Jesus and the prophets. We have been 
deficient in compelling doctrine concerning the nature and function of 
the church, the role of Christianity in social change, the relation 
between religious and political institutions, the functions of theology 
in our culture, the Christian view of economic life, the connection 
between religious and educational objectives. Hence our message so 
often has been a mere defense of the presuppositions of those aspects 
of our culture which are in process of disintegration. The editors of 
Fortune magazine in January, 1940, charged the church with having 
no distinctive prophetic Christian doctrine, its message being a mere 
echo of confused voices in the larger society. This seems to us a just 
observation, for often our preachments are mere reflections of (among 
others) the editorial opinions of the newspapers and the popular peri- 
odicals. 


Christians as a group have in recent times possessed no distinctive 
philosophy of history. The exponents of capitalism, Marxism and 
fascism are those who have furnished the framework of social philos- 
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ophy. As the giant intellectual structures of an Augustine or Aquinas 
no longer sufficed, and as the speculations of the Reformers about 
human nature and society appeared irrelevant in the context of our 
institutional life, we in the Protestant world have tended to rest 
heavily upon the dogmas of essentially non-Christian theorists in the 
fields of natural science, social science and philosophy. Whatever 
may be the faults of the so-called “neo-orthodoxy,” there is at least 
this to be said for it. It is a strong protest against an all-too-pervasive 
tendency on the part of Christian thought to absorb and take for 
granted theories, opinions and attitudes which at bottom are alien to 
historic Christian insights about the universe and about human nature 
and history. 

In the midst of the vagueness and confusion in Christian thought 
and the general decline in positive Christian convictions, there have 
come sharp imperatives in regard to the social order. These impera- 
tives have been felt persistently in the last hundred years. The social 
gospel movement was a manifestation of the church’s response to such 
demands. Throughout the last half of the nineteenth century and on 
through the first half of the twentieth, the “social emphasis” has come 
more and more to the front. The inescapable challenge has presented 
itself to churches and theological schools, namely, the challenge to 
play a constructive role in the promotion of social change. 

In the early decades of our century the social gospel became an 
accepted part of the church’s ideology. The appearance of numerous 
social service and social action departments, committees or commis- 
sions, the organization of the Federal Council of Churches, the extreme 
popularity of Walter Rauschenbusch and his associates, the demand for 
courses in sociology, religious education and Christian ethics in theo- 
logical curricula—these and many other phenomena indicated that 
Christian liberalism was becoming increasingly aware of its social 
responsibilities. Indeed, so popular was the social emphasis that many 
Christian leaders and thinkers outside the country, particularly in 
Europe, were suspicious that American Christianity was in danger 
of losing its balance and perspective in a spreading fever sometimes 
referred to as “activism.” 

There was an important weakness in much of this social gospel 
impulse. It moved forward on the wave of an extreme optimism, for 
it shared in the superficiality of a now discredited evolutionism and 
utopianism. It suffered from the same illusions and false hopes which 
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swept over our business and political leaders who, prior to World 
War I, assumed that our society was riding upon the escalator of 
science, democracy and industrialism to an earthly paradise, at least 
to a paradise on this side of the Atlantic. This “progressive” Chris- 
tianity soon received a shock from which it has never quite recovered. 
The Great Depression and the Second World War struck hard blows 
at its foundation. These destructive forces have thrust upon us the 
necessity for a complete re-examination of the bases of Christian 
thought and idealism. Again, the significance of the so-called ‘“neo- 
orthodoxy” lies partly in the fact that it insists upon a reconsidera- 
tion of the fundamentals of Christian doctrine, as well as of the im- 
plications of these doctrines for social action. 


Despite these cross-currents of Christian thought and action at 
the frontiers, the great mass of Protestant churchmen, including both 
clergy and laity, have not been profoundly affected either by waves 
of unconventional theological opinion or by demands for vigorous 
action along political and economic lines. They have remained of the 
well-known fundamentalist type—reactionary theologically and polit- 
ically—or they have drifted along as would-be liberals without convic- 
tion and devoid of authentic evangelical fervor. Christianity of such 
character has seldom been able to make itself felt significantly in any 
direction. So far as church life is concerned it has followed the con- 
ventional paths—routine worship and preaching services, traditional 
uninspired youth activities, concentration upon erecting, financing and 
beautifying church buildings and upon the support of an elaborate de- 
nominational machinery. It has been possessed of a sublime indiffer- 
ence to areas of tension in the community. Illustrative of these areas 
of tension are racial conflict with the perennial question of segrega- 
tion at the center, secularization of the school system, depressing 
denominational rivalry, the struggle between labor and management, 
political corruption and chicanery and the crises in international rela- 
tions. Very frequently such problems are dismissed with perhaps a 
celebration of brotherhood week, the observance of temperance or 
youth Sunday or the annual sermon on world peace. 


Tue Tasks FACING THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION 


Perhaps a first task confronting theological education, and cer- 
tainly a most pressing one, is that of preserving and transmitting the 
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heritage of knowledge and tradition found in the historic Christian 
movement. Were we to be completely cut off from a vital understand- 
ing of the Judeo-Christian heritage we should be as culturally impov- 
erished as we should be if severed from all contact with the sources 
of ancient Greek life or from the great political and scientific ideas of 
the 17th and 18th centuries. The Mosaic tradition, the insights of 
the pre-exilic and post-exilic Prophets, the gospel narratives and the 
letters of Paul are as necessary for the continued enrichment of the 
personalities of modern educated men as the dialogues of Plato or the 
last quartets of Beethoven. 

Moreover, once we have accepted the obvious truth that the direc- 
tion and the quality of men’s spirits are conditioned by the cultural 
milieu in which they are nurtured, we are brought to awareness of the 
fact that such Christian character, experience and idealism as we have 
found in the history of our civilization have been due in no small 
measure to contact with the great vitalities of Christianity. Spiritual 
and moral values have flowed from a rootage in the Christian tradition 
and from an appropriation of the insights and achievemenis of the 
heroes of the faith. 

It is not enough to remind ourselves that the medieval church 
preserved the fragments of the Greek and Latin civilizations. Its 
great contribution lay in the transmission also of the priceless treasures 
of Judaism and Christianity. Indeed, from some standpoints the 
transmission of Greco-Roman culture is significant just because such 
culture had been enriched by the spiritual treasures from Palestine. 


Today it is primarily to theological education, as developed in our 
seminaries and in the departments of religion of our colleges and uni- 
versities, that we must look for the transmission of such a heritage. 
Under this perspective the study of ancient Hebrew institutions, bib- 
lical literature, church history and Christian theology assumes a pri- 
mary place in the curriculum. Instead of less history and less theol- 
ogy we need more of both. Instead of forsaking the investigation of 
thought-patterns of the past we must seek a more intimate acquaint- 
ance with Paul, Origen, Augustine, Aquinas, Luther, Calvin, Ritschl 
and Kierkegaard. The awareness of our need for social action or for 
a healing ministry to individuals must not tempt us to the point of 
obscuring the inescapable challenge of our day, namely, the challenge 
to preserve, yea, to make alive as never before the immense and inex- 
haustible sources of all vital Christian experience. As the greatest of 
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such sources, and indeed always as the Source of the sources, stands 
the Galilean himself. 

A second and closely related task resting heavily upon theological 
education is that of building a new framework of theological ideas. 
Phrased otherwise, the imperative is that of developing a new theo- 
logical critique of modern culture. Charles A. Ellwood has called 
ours a “semi-pagan civilization.” This, considering our present state 
of affairs, was perhaps to speak mildly. Elton Trueblood has written 
of the “sickness” of our culture, a culture deeply poisoned with the 
diseases of nationalism, racism, secularism and economic materialism. 
Tillich affirms that our Western society is threatened by a “triple- 
faced Leviathan,” namely, a combination of self-destructive political 
absolutism, monopoly capitalism and totalitarianism. 

Despite these threatening forces a whole generation of teachers, 
scholars and scientists has arisen with the unconscious dogma—incred- 
ible as it seems!—that the great virtue in our time is to hold aloof and 
sit in cynical judgment upon, or sit with almost complete indifference 
toward, the affairs of politics, morality and religion. The negativistic 
and individualistic spirit has flooded the world of the so-called enlight- 
ened. To take sides, to support a cause, to become enthusiastic, to lose 
oneself in devotion—this is regarded as unscientific or undemocratic 
and as unworthy of men who are capable of seeing all sides of the 
question. As one Christian writer has put it recently, our age is char- 
acterized by a “cult of objectivity.” We have learned to believe 
nothing and to join nothing except perhaps the fraternity, the bridge 
club and the automobile association. Side by side in the hodge-podge 
of our mental baggage lie scraps of ideas and opinions from the litera- 
ture of philosophical naturalism, democratic idealism, Marxism and 
Freudianism. A tolerably consistent philosophy of history is con- 
spicuous by its absence, as well as any constructive appreciation of the 
deeper sources of the best in Western culture. The phrase, “a Chris- 
tian view of life,” when uttered by someone capable of disturbing our 
complacency, brings a shrug of the shoulders or a half-cynical smile or 
an explosion of disgust. 

Nothing less than a fresh, incisive theological critique can meet 
this situation. We should be grateful that the process of construct- 
ing this intellectual framework has already begun. Men like Reinhold 
Niebuhr in this country, the late Archbishop William Temple in Eng- 
land, Emil Brunner and the late Nicholas Berdyaev on the Continent, 
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are among the trail-blazers in this regard. The less technical and 
more readable works of Elton Trueblood in the United States and C. S. 
Lewis in England also fall into the category of those prophetic ut- 
terances which call a halt to the march of secularistic and individualis- 
tic philosophies and demand a re-examination of the intellectual and 
moral roots of the social order. 

If the doctrines of fascism, nazism, Marxism and democratic 
humanism are leading to distorted and degrading attitudes toward 
human nature, as well as to perverted conceptions of man’s place in 
the drama of history, then only a more cogent and intellectually de- 
fensible Christian philosophy can offer itself as a serious alternative. 
Christian thought once more must become bold, aggressive and daring 
in order to answer the riddle as to the nature, duty and destiny of 
man. No more Olympian task, and no grander or more heroic ad- 
venture, could thrust itself upon theological education in our time. 

A third task lies in the direction of seeking to provide a technically 
trained, highly competent religious leadership for the colleges and 
universities. Gone are the days when mere religious zealots were 
likely to exercise commanding influence over the educated and the 
sophisticated. Today, decisive influence can be wielded only by men 
of strong vibrant personalities and of superlative resources in the 
knowledge and the skills required for exacting and dangerous human 
engineering. The Christian leader in the person of chaplain, college 
minister, professional counsellor or college teacher must set before 
himself standards of the highest creative scholarship. It may become 
increasingly necessary for such leaders or prospective leaders to seek 
a fair degree of mastery in such disciplines as psychology, anthro- 
pology, sociology, economics, history, political science, geography and 
natural science. No longer is there a royal road to Christian leader- 
ship in the learned circles—if indeed there ever were such a road! 
Theological education is indispensable for equipping men for this type 
of responsibility. Such education must of necessity set before itself 
the task of preparing men who carry in their persons, in their hopes 
and aspirations, in their knowledge and skill, the promise of helping 
to reshape the basic assumptions and values around which the pat- 
terns of education come to focus. The challenge at first seems hope- 
lessly difficult. If, however, we quail before this imperative, what 
hope is there for the future of Christianity in our time? What hope 
is there, indeed, for a civilization in which there is no longer enough 
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faith in the possibilities of redemption to call forth the best minds and 
the stoutest hearts in dedication to the requirements of rebuilding? 


A fourth task of equal proportions is the perennial one of provid- 
ing a competent leadership for the churches. We are perceiving with 
growing clarity the strategic role which the pastor and other church 
leaders play inevitably in the development or retardation of Christian 
culture. It is always theirs to furnish the interpretation of the values 
of religion to individuals of all ages and stations in life. Here, how- 
ever, the tragic failure of Christian forces can often be seen in sharpest 
outline. Perhaps the rank and file of the churches, at least in the 
Protestant world, have not as yet made effectual demand for highly 
competent persons. The ecclesiastical institutions in one respect have 
resembled somewhat the economic institutions in that they have re- 
vealed a strong tendency to yield to the competitive market and to 
give great rewards to skillful, not necessarily virtuous, bidders. The 
moral pretender, the revivalistic showman and the ecclesiastical char- 
latan continue to play a large role in the total realm of church leader- 
ship. It is difficult to say whether urban or rural churches have 
suffered the more, but without doubt the latter have been the more 
neglected. 

The pastor automatically serves in the capacity of preacher, teach- 
er, priest and community leader. As preacher and teacher he is trans- 
mitting the Christian heritage, interpreting Christian doctrine, eval- 
uating institutions, events and tendencies in community life. He is 
constantly setting forth moral criticism of values which claim the 
people’s loyalties or which at least bid for such loyalties. As priest 
he is constantly leading in worship, ministering to the sick and be- 
reaved, burying the dead, healing broken homes and assisting the 
needy and the unfortunate. As community leader he may take in- 
itiative and assume responsibility in any area of community activity 
into which his interests and insights may urge him to go. No office in 
the world comes closer to requiring superhuman resources. And no 
job thrusts itself more embarrassingly upon those responsible for theo- 
logical education than that of providing for the needs of present and 
future pastors, as well as for the needs of directors of religious educa- 
tion in the churches. 

In our time there has arisen a new concern for the church and its 
function in society. Emphasis upon worship, fellowship and the mo- 
rale-building power of church life is seen on every hand. The ideal of 
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church unity is spreading throughout the Protestant communions, and 
the ecumenical movement has become a tremendous force. When Pro- 
fessor Harry F. Ward perceived the beginnings of this fresh impulse 
in the early thirties he feared the appearance of a new wave of social 
conservatism among the ecclesiastical institutions and warned of the 
retreat of clergymen into preoccupation with “liturgies, antiphonals 
and processionals.” But whatever else may be the significance of these 
phenomena, they indicate the rise of a new enthusiasm for the church. 
Here is the institution which once more is attracting attention as the 
enduring and indispensable center of Christian thought and life. The 
needs of the church and its leadership inevitably will hold a primary 
place in theological training. Such training must always concern it- 
self as much with the direct reconstruction of church life as with the 
transformation of theological thought and the educational patterns of 
our institutions of learning. 








An Existential Theology 
A Review-Article* 


By J. CALVIN KEENE 


N° book in the field of systematic theology appearing during the past 

quarter-century has received the attention and acclaim extended 
to this first volume of Paul Tillich’s comprehensive work. In this vol- 
ume we meet another of the great German system-builders. Not only 
does Tillich’s mind range freely through the fields of theology and 
philosophy, but it deals authoritatively with history, politics and eth- 
ics also. The work is characterized throughout by complete familiar- 
ity with the materials, deep insight into the problems and a great ca- 
pacity for absorbing and reinterpreting classical and modern systems 
of philosophy and theology. Among the chief influences exhibited we 
can identify Parmenides, Plato, Plotinus, Augustine, Hegel, Schiller, 
Marx, Kierkegaard, Heidegger. This is the kind of book that will re- 
quire years for full assimilation and evaluation. That it is both a 
comprehensive and great piece of scholarly work we cannot doubt. 
Just how great it is cannot be at once determined. 

Every reader awaits the second volume, since much of the evalua- 
tion that will be placed upon Tillich’s thought will have to be based 
upon the manner in which the concepts of the first volume are carried 
out in subsequent development. Particularly keen will be the interest 
in discovering how his Christology will be elaborated. 

In this article, treatment will, necessarily, have to be so brief as 
to fail to do full justice to its subject. However, it is expected that the 
reader will be enabled by it at least to follow the main development of 
thought and to perceive some of the major issues. 

It will be divided into three main sections. First, the author’s 
approach will be examined. Second, an extended, but still brief, ex- 
position of the contents of the book will be given. And third, the es- 
say will conclude with an evaluation of Tillich’s thought, in which the 
intention will be more to suggest problems than to formulate any defi- 
nite critique of his system. 


*Paul Tillich, Systematic Theology, Volume 1. Chicago: Chicago University Press, 
1951. 300 pages. $5.00. 
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THE APPROACH 


Tillich’s theology is, primarily, philosophical rather than biblical. 
That is to say, its foundations are laid in keenly developed philosophi- 
cal analysis and logical thought, whose fundamental terms, Tillich be- 
lieves, are contained within the framework of Christian thought and 
tradition. 


The starting point is that of “existentialism.” Like “neo-ortho- 
doxy,” this much-abused term refers to a school of thought originat- 
ing, in the modern period, in Kierkegaard. It is characterized in Til- 
lich’s thought by his emphasis upon the close relation of theology to 
man’s basic, vital problems. Instead of being a statement of abstract 
truth, theology is most intimately connected with man. Even God 
is to be defined as “that which concerns man ultimately.” So theol- 
ogy provides answers to the “existential”—the ultimate and most vi- 
tally important—questions and situations of man’s life, specifically 
those which have to do with his being and non-being. Thus defined, it 
is delivered from mere intellectualism and, at the same time, is dis- 
tinguished from the merely immediate or pragmatic. Stated somewhat 
differently, because of his finitude man finds himself threatened by 
anxiety. Theology indicates where courage to face his anxiety is to 
be found. Theology starts, therefore, with man and his situation 
rather than with a system of teachings derived from Jesus or with 
philosophical notions of God. Its function is to correlate the answers 
of Christian thought and experience with man’s existential questions. 


The viewpoint which Tillich brings to this task will become explicit 
as we treat his section on the nature of God. It is, however, appropri- 
ate to indicate in a preliminary way something of the direction his 
thought takes. Basic is his insistence that God, to be God, cannot be 
an object among other objects. The affirmation that such a God exists 
would be of no more religious significance than atheism! God is not 
a being. To be God he must be “being-itself,” the ground of all par- 
ticular objects and beings. This concept, for which Tillich finds author- 
ity both in the Bible and among the Reformers, underlies his whole 
system. It is this which needs to be brought into some kind of harmony 
with a meaningful Christology and doctrines of sin and salvation— 
a task remaining for the second volume. Since being-itself is never 
known, but is sensed only through particular things and within the 
categories of human knowledge, our knowledge of God must be ex- 
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pressed in the form of symbols, which suggest and carry meaning be- 
yond themselves. Hence Christian theology deals with symbols de- 
rived from the Christian revelation and tradition. It is the concept 
of God as the ground of being that must be grasped if Tillich’s thought 
is to be understood. One must realize the difference between infinite 
and finite, between the ground of being and individual being, and yet 
the union of the finite and the infinite in the ground of being. 


EXPOSITION 


A. The Nature and Method of Theology 


The purpose of Christian theology is to state the essential truth of 
the Christian message and to interpret it to each generation. It must 
correlate this essential message (the kerygma) with the immediate sit- 
uation. The object of any theology is “that which concerns us ulti- 
mately,” and our ultimate concern is “that which determines our be- 
ing or not-being.” These are the formal criteria of any theology. 
‘Man is infinitely concerned about the infinity to which he belongs, 
from which he is separated, and for which he is longing” (p. 14). 

The sources of Christian theology are the historical ones of Bible, 
church history, theological thought. But the medium through which 
the revelation reaches us today is not found within the sources them- 
selves. The medium is always experience, through which the revela- 
tion becomes living for oneself. 

The norm of theology cannot be the creeds, as it has sometimes 
in the past been supposed to be. Man’s situation today, as in no other 
historical period, is one of despair and lostness. From this he needs 
deliverance through a New Being. The New Being in Jesus as the 
Christ is the one norm to be used. The reader will here note that the 
emphasis all along is upon life. Theology is meaningful and of value 
only as it relates to life. Because of the modern problem, the norm of 
theology must be that which can deliver from anxiety and replace it 
with courage. This norm is for us today the content of the biblical 
message. 

Finally, the method used is that of correlation between the existen- 
tial problems of human existence and the theological answers. This 
method demonstrates that the Christian symbols are truly answers to 
these questions. The answers provided by theology are taken from 
the revelatory events upon which Christianity is based, through the 
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medium of religious experience, under the norm. It is being-itself, 
God, who is the answer implied in human finitude. He is not derived 
from existence. He is the infinite power of being resisting the threat 
of non-being, and is hence the ground of human courage. This method 
replaces supernaturalism, since it does not rest upon revealed truths; 
naturalism, since it does not draw its answers from existence; and 
dualism, since it knows nothing of a super-naturalistic structure 
erected upon a naturalistic base. 

The theological system so developed will consist of five main di- 
visions, of which only the first and fourth are developed in this first 
volume: Being and God; Existence and Christ; Life and the Spirit; 
Reason and Revelation; History and the Kingdom of God. 


B. Reason and Revelation 


The questions of epistemology underlie all other theological prob- 
lems, so its treatment comes first. Reason can be understood in sev- 
eral ways, which need to be distinguished from each other. Technical 
reason, so well known because of its great successes through the sci- 
ences, deals with means. But the structure of mind itself which en- 
ables it to deal with and transform reality is also a form of reason, 
best called “ontological reason.” Reason in itself is finite and lim- 
ited. It is unable to grasp the infinite and so finds itself in contradic- 
tion with itself. Hence reason requires revelation, and for the rea- 
sonable man the quest for knowledge leads to revelation. 

Revelation means mystery beyond knowledge. That which is re- 
vealed becomes partially known but remains even then essentially a 
mystery. To be truly a revelation it must always be a manifestation 
of the ground of our being. True revelation never deals with the de- 
tails or non-essentials of existence. It is not intellectual concepts 
passed on from generation to generation. It is always revelation for 
someone in a concrete situation. Hence that which was revelation for 
someone in the past does not become revelation for an individual in 
the present merely through his hearing or reading about it. 

In actual revelation the mind of the recipient is grasped by the 
mystery of being-itself, with resultant ecstasy. There is no revelation 
without this accompanying ecstatic state. The ecstasy does not de- 
stroy the rational structure of the mind, nor is it merely an emotion. 
It is an inspiration, which opens up new dimensions of knowledge. 
Revelation is therefore not a conversation, nor must its contents be 
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thought of as information. It means to its recipient that he becomes 
aware of the ground of being at the depth of reason. It is manifesta- 
tion of the mystery of being for the cognitive function of human rea- 
son. It is known only to those within the experience. 

We see, then, that revelation is implied in and demanded by rea- 
son, that it does not itself fall within the framework of reason, and 
that it completes reason. The one having the experience cannot re- 
duce it to rational concepts which are later taken to be the revelation. 
Something is known about the ground of being, but essentially it still 
remains a mystery. Religion, rooted in revelation, is a living experi- 
ence, not words or ideas from the past. 

Christianity claims not only to have a revelation but to de the final 
revelation. What criteria are there for judging such a claim? Our 
author states quite frankly that the criteria are derived from within 
the circle of the revelation, not from without. The chief criterion of 
the finality of revelation is its power of negating itself without losing 
itself. That is to say, the Son of God, who is the bearer of the final 
revelation, must surrender his finitude at all points and become com- 
pletely transparent to the mystery he reveals (p. 133). But if he is 
to do this, without at the same time losing himself, he must first com- 
pletely possess himself. This requires that he be completely united 
with the ground of being. Jesus as the Christ—not in any of his finite 
characteristics which he negated in becoming the Christ—became new 
creature. He sacrificed that which was Jesus in him—the human 
qualities—thus making it impossible for his finite self to become an 
object of idolatry for his followers. It was his unity in the ground of 
being that enabled him to become the final revelation. Nothing finite 
in him is authoritarian for us, since he is final revelation through 
his self-sacrifice. Hence Christianity is in itself neither final nor au- 
thoritative. That to which it witnesses is final and authoritative (p. 
134). “A Christianity that does not claim that Jesus of Nazareth 
is sacrificed to Jesus as the Christ is just one more religion among 
many others. It has no justifiable claim to finality” (p. 135). All 
“Jesusolatry” must be strictly avoided. 

How, then, is the work of Christ to be understood? He is in 
unity with the ground of being, and through his self-surrender wit- 
nesses to that fact, yet without losing himself. It is the presence of 
God in him which makes him the Christ. In his sayings, acts, suf- 
ferings, he is transparent to God. This makes him the New Being. 
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The revelatory event is Jesus as the Christ. He is the final revela- 
tion, and hence the criterion of every other revelation, because of his 
“uninterrupted unity with the ground of his being and the continuous 
sacrifice of himself as Jesus to himself as the Christ” (p. 137). As 
the Christ he is the supreme miracle, but only to those who so re- 
ceive him. The Old Testament provided the preparation for the final 
revelation. 

Revelation and salvation cannot be separated. Ultimate salva- 
tion, “which cannot be lost because it is reunion with the ground of 
being,” is also ultimate revelation, the vision of God (p. 147). The 
Kingdom of God is the symbol for the ultimate salvation of everyone, 
which means the ultimate fulfilment of everyone when everything 
becomes completely transparent “for the divine to shine through.” 

The conclusion to which this leads us is that the specific, concrete 
acts and situations met by Jesus do not establish absolutisms for us. 
Yet there is a Jaw which is absolute: the law of love. This can be 
considered absolute for only one reason—because it is the negation of 
law! Love is a fresh approach to every situation. Hence this law 
avoids both fanaticism and relativism. 


C. The Being of God 


We now reach what is properly the first theological concern, the 
nature of God. Some suggestions on this subject have already been 
noted. God is described in non-symbolic terms as being-itself. Every 
concrete being, man included, participates in being, but none is being- 
itself. Man is aware of his participation in being-itself, and aware at 
the same time of his estrangement from it. As a self, he is separate 
from all else, yet belongs to all that he knows. The self has a world 
and at the same time is in the world. Since God is being-itself and 
not a particular being, he is never a thing or an object of knowledge. 
All ideas of God which conceive him as a being, physical or otherwise, 
separate from man and an object of his thought, are symbolic and not 
finally true. “If God is brought into the subject-object structure of 
being, he ceases to be the ground of being and becomes one being 
among others...” (p. 172). If one thinks of God at all it is im- 
possible, of course, to keep from thinking of him as an object, hence 
the theologian must be on his guard against making the error of be- 
lieving that his thought of God is other than symbolic. Man, the 
thinker, is in some way rooted in the God of whom he is thinking. 
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Hence, to speak precisely, “if there is knowledge of God, it is God who 
knows himself through man” (p. 172). God is always subject, even 
when considered as object. One is aware at this point of how diffi- 
cult it is for human reason to deal with this concept. 

Structurally, being is characterized, in all its appearances, by cer- 
tain “ontological elements” which are polar in nature. It is individ- 
ual, yet a participant; it combines dynamic characteristics and form, 
freedom and destiny, being and non-being, finitude and infinitude. 
Man shows marks of these polar elements in his own structure. As a 
finite-infinite being he participates in both non-being and being. 

Man, the finite-infinite being, forms and grasps reality under the 
forms of the categories. Time is the central category. Space, causal- 
ity, substance are others. Each of these, however, constitutes for 
man a threat, for it brings home to him his finitude and so results in 
anxiety, filling him with fear that he will lose his being. Not only the 
categories within which man functions but the ontological elements en- 
courage anxiety in man. To be finite is to find oneself threatened by 
non-being. Hence man’s search for courage within being-itself is not 
an accidental but is a necessary aspect of his human nature. 

No intellectual arguments for God can, of course, prove him. A 
finite being, drawing his “evidences” for God from the finite objects 
and events of his world, can in no way demonstrate the ground of all 
being. Unable to transcend the finite circle within which he moves, 
man inevitably falls short of proof. Both the cosmological and teleo- 
logical arguments are the expression of the problem of God implied in 
human finitude, not truly arguments at all. The truth in them both is 
the question itself, not the supposed answers! We are able to ask 
the question only because of the awareness of God present in it. 
Awareness of God thus precedes the question. He is the presupposi- 
tion of it, not the end reached. 

Turning now to the reality of God, how is he to be conceived? God 
is the name, we noted, for that which concerns man ultimately. Our 
concern with God demands absolute intensity and infinite passion. 
Arising as it does out of our deepest needs and anxiety, it is not merely 
an intellectually interesting problem. Were God a being among other 
beings he, with man, would be subject to the categories and the limi- 
tations of finitude and would also be threatened by non-being. He can 
be called the infinite power of being, being-itself, the ground of being. 
If by the term “exist” we mean that God, like ourselves, is a particu- 
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lar being, then it is as atheistic to say that he exists as to say he does 
not exist (p. 237). He is above our finite-infinite form of existence, 
beyond finitude and infinitude. 


Reminding ourselves of the symbolic character of all statements 
concerning God, we can say that, as the ground of all being and life, 
he is living. The ontological elements are rooted in him as their 
ground. God as personal is not @ person but is the ground for every- 
thing personal and for the power of personality. He may also, sym- 
bolically, be called infinite and free. He is spirit, and as such may be 
viewed under three different principles in pre-Christian thought: as 
the basis of Godhead, the unknowable abyss of his being; as Logos, 
the principle of meaning and structure; and as Spirit, which unites and 
contains power and meaning (pp. 250f.). 


Because he is God, God creates. He actualizes “himself in in- 
exhaustible abundance” (p. 252). He has created, is creating and 
will create in the fulfilment of his telos. The Christian concept of 
creation ex nihilo is more than a rejection of any ultimate dualism. 
Made as he is, ex nihilo, man takes over the heritage of nothingness. 
He includes non-being, but is more than non-being: the power of be- 
ing also is included in his existence. Man is thus rooted in the divine 
life, able to actualize himself in freedom, yet he does so actualize 
himself only as he goes outside the divine life through the exercise of 
his own free will. Rooted in the divine ground, he must leave that 
ground to find himself. But to leave that ground is the meaning of 
the Fall of Man. It follows, then, that the doctrines of the Creation 
and of the Fall are allied, meeting at the point of man’s freedom. One 
might say that only as man falls does he actualize himself. But in this 
very actualization he becomes aware of his need to return again to his 
ground. At this point the theologian must possess great courage, for 
he must recognize that although nothing happens by chance there is 
a Fall. This implies that both man’s destiny and his freedom are 
united in God. 


Man is created in God’s image. This means more than his having 
a capacity for communion with God. It means that he is endowed 
with a rational structure and, accompanying it, freedom. He remains 
ever dependent upon being-itself for his being, even while he seeks 
his own independence. Freedom is the basis of transcendence for both 
God and man. As permanent creative ground of the world God is 
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immanent in the world but transcends it through freedom (p. 263). 
Human freedom allows man to transcend God. 

It is not strictly correct to speak of the purpose of creation. Man 
believes himself to be the purpose, while for God the purpose is the 
exercise of his own creativity, “which has no purpose beyond itself” 
(pp. 263f.). It is more nearly correct to speak of the ¢elos of creativ- 
ity, referring to the inner aim of “fulfilling in actuality what is beyond 
potentiality and actuality in the divine life” (p. 264). 

The “providence of God” is a phrase pointing to the inner directed- 
ness present in every situation, not to something added. No situation 
can frustrate man’s ultimate destiny (p. 267). 

How is prayer to be understood in the light of these concepts? 
God is not persuaded to interfere in situations through the use of 
prayer. Prayers ask him to direct situations toward fulfilment. The 
prayers are themselves essential elements in the situation. The truly 
significant aspect of a prayer is not the petition it embodies but rather 
the surrender to God’s use of the one who is praying. This is always 
decisive (p. 267). 

The problem of evil is dealt with very briefly. Physical and moral 
evils, we are told, are the implications of creaturely finitude and free- 
dom. The essential problem in regard to evil is whether anyone is 
ever prevented from reaching his fulfilment. The conclusion reached 
is that none is excluded from fulfilment: “The division of mankind 
into fulfilled and unfulfilled individuals, or into objects of predestina- 
tion either to salvation or to condemnation, is existentially and, there- 
fore, theologically impossible. Such a division contradicts the ulti- 
mate unity of individualization and participation in the creative 
ground of divine life’ (p. 270). In one sense it can be stated that 
God suffers with finite life, since he includes non-being, even while he 
eternally conquers it and reunites the finite with his own infinity. 
More strictly and less symbolically speaking, he does not suffer, for 
he transcends non-being absolutely (p. 270). 

New insights into the meaning of the qualities usually assigned to 
God arise out of these understandings. As he is related to other be- 
ings, he is always subject. The mystics are correct who say that 
when man loves God it is God loving himself. Holiness refers to his 
unapproachability. “Ultimately, it is an insult to the divine holiness 
to talk about God as we do of objects whose existence or nonexistence 
can be discussed” (p. 271). Omnipotence does not properly refer to 
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God’s ability to do anything he chooses, which is magic, but to God 
as the power of being conquering non-being, present in the entire 
creative process. As eternal, he is an eternal present, always present 
yet moving from past to future (p. 275). 

Omnipresence does not refer to his filling space. He is not himself 
extended. Spatial and bodily existence participate in the divine life, 
but God himself transcends space. Omniscience means there is 
nothing outside the rational structure of reality. God is always pres- 
ent spiritually in every situation. God’s love is not emotional. Being- 
itself is love. Love in God refers to the trend toward separation 
united with the trend toward union. 

God unites love and justice but not by any special act of divine 
wrath or retribution. His justice is the reaction of his love to that 
which violates it (p. 283). Condemnation of man is therefore an act 
of love which leaves the separated in his separation, with the self- 
destruction of that state. This is symbolized by the phrase, “wrath 
of God,” which is of course not to be understood literally. It is bet- 
ter to call such condemnation eternal death than hell. Properly 
understood, predestination is a doctrine pointing to the highest af- 
firmation of God’s love, for it means that God’s love always precedes 
man’s love. 

Finally, God is Lord and Father. These are two symbols which 
refer respectively to power and love. Together they preserve the 
necessary sense of distance and yet unity in the relation of God and 
man. 


EVALUATION 


The theologian’s first task is to identify clearly the essential Chris- 
tian message. Christian theologians are agreed that such subjects as 
revelation, God as love, Jesus as the Christ, the Trinity and grace must 
find their places within the kerygma, but differences appear at the 
point of the emphases given these essential elements and the content 
poured into them. Hence the evaluation of a book such as the one 
being here considered will rest largely on how well it satisfies the 
reader’s mind upon these matters. It is to be expected that this exis- 
tential theology will be rejected by both orthodox and neo-orthodox 
thinkers at various points, if not in its entirety, for the content given 
by Tillich to the basic concepts is different from that assigned them in 
other systems. 
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Our first consideration, as we examine critically this theological 
system, has to do with the fundamental analysis of our contemporary 
human situation. Tillich holds (along with Kierkegaard) that anxiety 
is the most marked feature of all human life, and that this anxiety 
arises out of awareness of our finitude and of our inability to save our 
own existence. The great need, to be supplied by religion, is to dis- 
cover resources for facing our situation with courage. The first 
question is whether this analysis is to be taken as a final one. It is cer- 
tainly not generally correct for Americans as a whole, since most Ameri- 
cans, including theologians, retain great faith in the meaning of life 
and in man’s power to act significantly. They show little lack of cour- 
age for living! But then it might be said that Americans are naive 
and have not as yet been forced to become fully aware of themselves. 
So our question becomes the more general one of the validity of the 
analysis for all men in their human situation. What can we say about 
this? 

Tillich states that man knows he is finite, but at the same time he is 
aware of being rooted in the infinite. “He is aware of his potential 
infinity while being aware of his actual finitude” (p. 206). So man’s 
native consciousness contains two kinds of awareness—of his finitude 
as an actual fact and of his infinitude as a potential fact. Tillich 
places the emphasis upon the former of these. From his standpoint, is 
it not conceivable, however, that man might be so deeply aware of the 
latter aspect, his potential infinitude, that the anxiety which arises from 
his finitude is overcome? Might it not be said that natively man is 
capable of thus realizing his relation to the infinite and hence that those 
in all periods of human history who sense so deeply their anxiety are 
those who have denied this relationship, unconsciously or overtly? If 
this view were to be taken, the analysis given would have to be con- 
sidered one applicable only to those men who have lost the awareness 
of their rootedness in the infinite. 

A second question suggests itself. In thus stating what he believes 
to be the great contemporary problem, and in the answer he brings to 
it, is Tillich not neglecting a necessary feature of all religion? Mean- 
ingful religion always does two things for the faithful. First, it pro- 
vides a foundation of security and meaning to human life. Tillich deals 
with this first need by providing a foundation for courage. Second, 
religion reaches beyond the present into the future and promises its 
followers more meaningful and significant being beyond human exist- 
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ence. Symbolically, it promises “heaven,” “a blessed immortality,” 
“parinirvana.” Does Tillich’s theology hold out such a hope? It is not 
clear that it does. He writes of the Kingdom of God, in which all find 
their consummation and are “saved.” He mentions also “reunion with 
the ground of being,” but leaves the meaning of this phrase vague. 
If he means that the individual retains his essential selfhood in this 
union we then have no objection to his view. If, on the other hand, 
he means that the elements of existence, man included, sink back, as 
it were, into being-itself, losing their own identity, then we believe a 
very serious criticism must be brought. Then the comment of the 
Hindu philosopher, Ramanuja, is pertinent when he states that if an in- 
dividual seeking salvation were to be told that such salvation would 
mean loss of personal selfhood he “would turn away as soon as some- 
body began to tell him about ‘release.’” If in Tillich’s theology we are 
given only courage to face life today and no promise of more signifi- 
cant being beyond this existence, then the system will be found unsatis- 
factory both from the Christian standpoint and from the viewpoint of 
religion in its more general forms. 

We turn next to the concept of God. As we have noted above, 
Tillich is strongly opposed to theism. He states, “Ordinary theism has 
made God a heavenly, completely perfect person who resides above 
the world and mankind. ... There is no evidence for his existence, nor 
is he a matter of ultimate concern” (p. 245). On the contrary, God is 
always subject, is the ground of existence and not an existent. Tillich 
is also opposed to pantheism, defined as “the doctrine that God is the 
substance or essence of all things .. .” (p. 234). He states that the 
world is not God, since it is the union of being and non-being, rooted 
in the ground of being. The path between pantheism and theism is 
indeed a narrow one. Tillich attempts to follow it. Students of Par- 
menides, Plotinus, Shankara, and, in recent American writing, of 
Alan Watts in his two books, Behold the Spirit’ and The Supreme Iden- 
tity,’ will recognize the kinship of Tillich’s ideas on this subject with 
these. 

In the Vedantic philosophy as developed by Shankara we are pre- 
sented with two levels of being and knowledge. Truth in its pure form 
relates only to the higher level, lying beyond the mind and its concepts 
—yet not beyond the possible experience of man. Knowledge of the 


1New York: Pantheon Books, Inc., 1947. 
2New York: Pantheon Books, Inc., 1950. 
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lower level contains truth as it might best be known conceptually. On 
the higher level, God alone is real. No terms drawn from human 
experience are sufficient to describe him. Thought stops before him. 
Only negations, such as “not-this, not-that,” are applicable. The 
world of matter and of individuality is not God and, strictly speaking, 
is unreal, illusory, an appearance, to be likened to the contents of a 
dream. If we compare this view to that of Tillich we find what seem 
to be close parallels. Tillich also seems to have two levels of reality 
and of truth: first, the unknowable God, being-itself; second, God as he 
is described symbolically, with the world that is grounded in him. As 
a Christian, Tillich, however, may not make the world and man into 
appearances. He must find a more meaningful status for the concrete 
and the historical. 

Conceptually, it is not possible to say how God can be the very 
ground of being of the world and yet wholly other than it. The term 
‘“non-dual” is used by Shankara and Alan Watts as a way of solving 
this problem. Tillich does not use the term, but his ideas, coming as 
they do from a very different tradition, are surprisingly similar. Tillich 
too seems to hold that the level of the reality of God is ultimate truth 
and the level of man’s best thought about God, based on the Christian 
revelation and meaningful symbolically, is a lower level of truth. 
Statements concerning the love, care, fatherliness and lordship of God 
all carry truth of a kind, but not literal truth. To each of these one 
might say, “God is that, but not truly that since much more than that.” 
The measure of truth they do contain is present because the finite 
participates in the infinite, man participates in being-itself (pp. 239f.). 
The theologian does not originate these symbols. They are provided 
for him in the religious tradition. He has the duty, however, of inter- 
preting them for his own day. 

When, however, the qualities of God are made so completely sym- 
bolic, what limits, if any, are imposed upon the theologian as regards 
the meanings he reads into them? What norms must he observe? 
Further, since we have here two levels of “truth,” how much genuine 
truth concerning man, the world, Christ and salvation does theology 
contain, dealing as it does with the level of symbolic statements about 
God and questions of existence? How much ultimate truth can be 
ascribed to the Fall, the Trinity, the Resurrection and similar concepts? 
And if some or all of these historic Christian concepts are treated as 
symbolic or mythological, what controls, again, are placed upon the 
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theologian in the interpretation he gives them? These are funda- 
mental problems that all non-literalist theologians must face. 

Carrying this same point further, since the higher level of truth is 
the only ultimate truth, what is the true status of man and the universe? 
Do we have reality of our own, or are we only temporary “appearances,” 
“dream images”? In theistic thought, man as an existent resulting 
from the creative action of God does have a status, dependent but 
actual, and this status, through the continuing grace of God, is an 
eternal one. How does Tillich’s view compare with this? 

Something of the problem we are here suggesting is sensed when 
we note his treatment of evil. He seems to treat this subject far too 
lightly, particularly as concerns the physical and moral forms of evil. 
Almost offhandedly, he states simply that physical and moral evil 
are the result of man’s finite nature. Several sentences suffice (p. 269). 
We believe he does not grapple seriously enough with this problem, and 
the question arises as to whether or not his ontology will permit him 
to do so. For instance, why should the fact that man has a free will 
and realizes himself only as he exerts that will mean that he must 
leave the divine ground? Rooted as he is in the ground of being, 
would it not be anticipated that he would be more likely to desire 
transparency toward God, his ground, and so exercise his will in unity 
with the will of God? The fact is, of course, that all of us have used 
our freedom in ways that have removed us from our ground. But we 
do not think Tillich has sufficiently accounted for this fact (p. 255). 


A second point to be noted returns us to our earlier discussion. 
Tillich concludes his theodicy by stating, “God as being-itself tran- 
scends nonbeing absolutely” (p. 270). We wonder whether this is 
meant to suggest that ultimately evil is not real, since being-itself 
is the only reality, in any ultimate and positive sense? The question 
does not seem clearly answered, Our point is that by having two levels 
of reality and of truth it might be tempting to dismiss the greatest of 
all religious problems by considering evil as finally unreal. Such 
treatment of this problem has often characterized viewpoints which are 
similar to those of Tillich. This seems to us a danger. Much of the 
answer to this question depends upon the status of nonbeing. To the 
consideration of this subject we now turn. 

It appears at first glance that by defining God as being-itself we 
eliminate the reality of anyone or anything else. He alone truly is. 
Yet we cannot doubt the existence of ourselves and the world, hence 
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some principle of differentiation and particularization must be found. 
Tillich finds this principle in nonbeing. With courage and forthright- 
ness he grapples with the problem of how it is possible to define God as 
being-itself and yet have a universe of existents. He defends his 
concept of nonbeing as the key to the solution. “There can be no 
world,” he states, “unless there is a dialectical participation of non- 
being in being” (p. 187). “Finitude unites being with dialectical 
nonbeing” (p. 189). Nonbeing is therefore not to be regarded as 
absolute nothing in its relation to being. It perverts and resists being. 
Without being, nonbeing would be nothingness, but in reference to 
being it has a dialectical character. 

It appears, in other words, that nonbeing, in its dialectical relation 
to eternal being, is also eternal. Possibly this is what Tillich is infer- 
ring when he states that being in its absolute sense transcends nonbeing 
absolutely. Yet, even though transcended, nonbeing continues in its 
dialectical relationship. If this is the correct understanding, we are 
then led to the realization that our original concept, on the higher 
level, of God alone as ultimately the only real, must now be amended. 
Even eternally and ultimately, we seem to have dual principles—being- 
itself and nonbeing. If this is Tillich’s meaning it raises new problems 
for the theologian. 

Our author’s philosophical presuppositions force him to give non- 
being some kind of status. A theist, in the proper sense of the word, 
might like to consider the question whether the “will” of God is in 
itself sufficient source for the finite, requiring no second principle for 
its explanation. 

As Tillich treats the concept of God symbolically, he necessarily 
describes God in ways that appear to the reader to make him less 
available and responsive than do the anthropomorphic pictures in 
biblical accounts. He states that the symbols of God as personal and 
living mean he is the ground of personality and life. God as living 
is described as “the eternal process in which separation is posited and 
overcome by reunion.” This is not the literal meaning of the Old 
Testament statements. The creativity of God means that the “divine 
life is actualizing itself in inexhaustible abundance.” The doctrine of 
creation does not point to an event, but describes rather the relation 
between God and the world. Such statements illustrate two points. 
First, they illustrate the difficulty of agreement concerning the content 
which shall be given symbols, which lend themselves to many contents. 
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Second, they seem at first glance to reduce the meaning of God, instead 
of the opposite. God seems to lose his activity, awareness, responsive- 
ness, adaptiveness to situations. He seems to be more nearly a philo- 
sophic principle than a “living being.” Yet this is not the intention of 
these statements, which cannot be lightly dismissed. For when the 
qualities given God are interpreted literally they do make him finite. 
Hence, as Tillich says, they cannot be defended in their literal form. 
The question is, therefore, not that of literal or symbolic interpreta- 
tion, but what the contents of the Christian symbols properly are. 
The reader must decide whether Tillich, in the content he has assigned 
these symbols, has done justice to the biblical meanings. 

Tillich is not a pantheist, but it can be jusily questioned whether 
he gives theism its full due. He defines the word in such a way as to 
make it mean that God is another existent in the world, and is, there- 
fore, limited, finite and separate. Theism need not be so defined, for 
it may be considered to be a view that unites the immanence and tran- 
scendence of God. Properly understood, theism states that God is 
within his world, yet not identical with the world or any object or 
being in it. The world rests upon him as its ground, yet at the same 
time God transcends the physical universe.* Such understandings 
approach the ontology of Tillich. 

In this same connection, we raise the question whether the state- 
ment that God is “being-itself” is not actually a symbolic rather than 
a literal statement. In Hindu philosophic thought the only term be- 
lieved suitable to God is “non-dual.” Any other term, even that of 
being-itself, of necessity omits something and is therefore unaccept- 
able. We have noted above that Tillich, in calling God “being-itself,” 
was forced by so doing to give nonbeing some kind of ontological 
status. If, however, the term “non-dual” were used for God, and every 
other term, being-itself included, were considered symbolic, then Tillich 
could include both unity and multiplicity, finitude and infinitude, being 
and nonbeing within God. Such a solution would in turn raise further 
problems! 

We greet with enthusiasm Tillich’s considerable use of ideas con- 
genial to mysticism. During a period when theologians have been 
prone to misunderstand and attack mystical experience it is gratifying 
to find Tillich rooted so deeply in it. He recognizes that mysticism is 
man’s awareness of the presence in himself of the ground of being. 


*See, for instance, William Temple’s treatment in his Gifford Lectures. 
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He knows that Christianity is not Christianity when the mystical ele- 
ments are lacking. However, it should be added that even Tillich 
seems to use the word “mystical” in too narrow a sense, similar to the 
way in which Barth uses it. He declares that “mysticism . . . implies 
an ultimate negation of his (man’s) existence in time and space” 
(p. 140). Certain extreme forms of mysticism have emphasized the 
denials of the mystic. But it must be said very definitely that most 
mystics, especially the Christian ones, do not intend to negate man’s ex- 
istence in time and space. On the contrary, having discovered the eternal 
in the temporal, the infinite in the finite, they have a heightened appreci- 
ation for the human, the social and the historical. They are marked 
rather by their affirmations than their negations, even while, like 
Tillich, they find every word used to describe the God of their experi- 
ence insufficient. Because they, finite beings, experience God, they 
proclaim his presence in the temporal and the necessity for men to 
serve him there. 

Tillich’s approach to revelation is also one we wish to endorse. He 
rightly states that revelation must not be identified with past expe- 
riences or with words in a book. It is, rather, living experience for an 
actual person in a concrete situation. 

Many questions concerning Tillich’s understanding of the nature 
and work of Christ, raised by positions taken in this first volume, await 
their answers in the second volume. There is no good reason for posing 
them here. Yet we do want to indicate a problem which is pertinent 
at this point. We noted that the one norm of theology is “the New 
Being in Jesus as the Christ.” As expressed in this first volume, this 
norm is not sufficiently concrete and definite to be satisfactory. Every 
religion produces new being. Psychiatry produces new being. Can 
we find specific, actual marks of the New Being in Jesus as the Christ 
which identify it in ways that are not true of the New Being in other 
vital religions? How can we apply the norm in such ways as to avoid 
complete subjectivism? Possibly this question too will find its answer 
in the later volume. 

A detail is the fact that the book contains many typographical 
errors. On one page alone (p. 271), for instance, three occur. Later 
editions will no doubt eliminate these. The subject index is helpful 
but quite incomplete. 

In conclusion, this reviewer pays his respects and acknowledges 
his debt to this truly great work and its author. The book is fresh 
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and courageous, meeting its problems with great insight and vast 
knowledge. We can hope it will open a new era in theological think- 
ing in which the Christian message will be stated ever more clearly 
and interpreted ever more persuasively for our perplexed generation. 








The Interpreter’s Bible, Volume 8: Luke 
and John. George Arthur Buttrick, 
Commentary _ Editor. New York: 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1952. 811 
pages. $8.75. 


This is the second volume to be pub- 
lished of the twelve-volume Interpreter’s 
Bible, which is scheduled for completion in 
the spring of 1957. The editors and pub- 
lishers of this series are bringing to com- 
pletion a monumental task. The twelve 
volumes will run to a length of 8,000,000 
words, equaling in content 100 ordinary 
books. It is a pleasure to report that 
quality will match quantity, judging by 
this volume and the two others thus far 
published ! 

A typical page of any volume of this 
series is divided threefold: at the top in 
parallel columns will be found the text of 
the Revised Standard Version and the King 
James Version; in the middle in a page- 
wide single column and in larger type will 
be found the exegesis of each passage; 
while at the bottom in two columns and 
smaller type appears the expository ma- 
terial. Everything the student, teacher 
or preacher needs is before him on the 
same page. 

Dr. S. MacLean Gilmour, Professor of 
New Testament Literature and Criticism in 
Queen’s Theological College, writes the 
introduction and exegesis for the Gospel of 
Luke, while the exposition is divided 
among Walter Russell Bowie, John Knox, 
George Arthur Buttrick and Paul Scherer. 
The limitations of space prohibit anything 
more than a very brief reference to the 
critical viewpoints adopted. Dr. Gilmour 
points clearly to the leading issues at stake 
today in the discussion of Luke and ex- 
pounds the more persuasive points of view, 
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but does not hesitate to show his own in- 
dependence, usually in a moderating and 
very common-sense spirit. He decides 
against the Streeter-Taylor hypothesis of 
“Proto-Luke” as in essence a gospel written 
before Luke became acquainted with Mark, 
of which our Gospel of Luke is simply an 
enlarged edition, additions having been 
taken from Mark. According to Dr. Gil- 
mour, it is simpler and more convincing to 
believe that it is Mark on which the Gos- 
pel of Luke is based, not “Proto-Luke.” 
Likewise Dr. Gilmour takes issue with his 
co-worker and expositor, Dr. John Knox, 
with relation to the connection between 
Marcion’s gospel and the Gospel of Luke. 
Where Knox argued that both Marcion’s 
gospel and Luke made use of a common 
earlier source, Gilmour favors the simpler 
view that Marcion abbreviated Luke’s 
gospel. 

W. F. Howard writes both the introduc- 
tion and the exegesis for the Gospel of 
John, while the exposition has been fur- 
nished by Arthur John Gossip. Dr. How- 
ard, of Handsworth College, Birmingham, 
England, is well known in this country for 
a number of books, including his recent 
Christianity According to St. John. The 
expositor is Emeritus Professor of Christian 
Ethics and Practical Training in the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow. Dr. Howard argues 
for the necessity of giving greater impor- 
tance to the Fourth Gospel as a source for 
the historical knowledge of Jesus. It must 
be recognized, he claims, as one of five 
streams of tradition, each one of which has 
its contribution to make to our knowledge 
of Jesus. The other four streams are the 
Sayings tradition(Q), the Petrine tradition 
in Mark, the special Lukan tradition(L), 
and the special Jerusalem tradition pe- 
culiar to Matthew(M). Another valuable 
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contribution of Dr. Howard in his critical 
introduction is the attention he gives to the 
manner in which the mysticism of the 
Fourth Gospel, like that of the Johannine 
letters, is so guarded that it becomes not 
mere emotional ecstasy enjoyed for its own 
sake, but a spiritual fellowship with God, 
relating itself to the love of the brother- 
hood. 

This volume is of the same high stand- 
ard characteristic of other volumes of the 
Interpreters Bible already published. All 
teachers, students and preachers of the 
Bible will wish access to the entire series. 
Many wil] wish to own the whole set. 

Cart E. PuriInton 
Boston University 


The Interpreter’s Bible, Volume I. George 
Arthur Buttrick, Commentary Editor. 
New York: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 
1952. xxx + 1099 pages. $8.75. 


Volumes VII and VIII of this great 
twelve-volume commentary have already 
been published. They dealt with introduc- 
tion to the New Testament and with the 
four Gospels. Volume I was timed for 
publication with the American Revised 
Version of the Bible on September 30, 1952. 
Volume I contains three main parts: gen- 
eral articles on the entire Bible; Old Tes- 
tament articles; Genesis and Exodus. It 
was written by twenty-two authors, each 
of whom is a master in his field. 

There are seven general articles on the 
Bible, some of which are subdivided. Each 
article has a brief well-selected bibliog- 
raphy. This part covers 171 pages. H. H. 
Farmer leads off with “The Bible: Its Sig- 
nificance and Authority.” Arthur Jeffrey 
presents two articles on the “Canon of the 
Old Testament” and on its “Text and An- 
cient Versions.” Parallel articles on the 
“Canon of the New Testament” and on its 
“Texts and Versions” are written by E. J. 
Goodspeed and E. C. Colwell respectively. 
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Allen Wikgren wrote on “The English 
Bible.” “The History of the Interpreta- 
tion of the Bible” is separated into An- 
cient, Medieval and Modern periods. 
These are treated in order by R. M. Grant, 
J. T. McNeill and Samuel Terrien. There 
is an illustrated and tabulated article on 
“Chronology, Calendar, Metrology and 
Numismatics’ by G. A. Barrois. “The 
Study of the Bible,” by G. A. Buttrick, is 
the concluding chapter. 

Ten authors present the general articles 
on the Old Testament. These cover 261 
pages. “The Books of the Old Testament” 
are discussed topically under four sub- 
headings. W. A. Irwin wrote the first and 
the fourth sections on “The Literature of 
the Old Testament” and “The Wisdom 
Literature.” C. A. Simpson outlines “The 
Growth of the Hexateuch” and H. E. W. 
Fosbroke interprets “The Prophetic Lit- 
erature.” Information about “The Lan- 
guage of the Old Testament” is collected by 
N. H. Snaith. “The Meaning and Sig- 
nificance of the Old Testament” is appor- 
tioned as follows: “The Old Testament 
World,” W. F. Albright; “History of 
Israel,” T. H. Robinson; “History and 
Religion of Israel,’ James Muilenburg; 
“The Faith of Israel,” G. E. Wright. Two 
final articles by R. H. Pfeiffer summarize 
the literature and _ religion of the 
Apocrypha and of the Pseudepigrapha. 


A brief review cannot deal separately 
with these up-to-date discussions in which 
scholars condense the essence of an entire 
book into a well-balanced article. These 
writers deserve high commendation for 
their trustworthy information and _ inter- 
pretation of the Bible. Colored end maps 
and seven accurate black and white maps 
illustrate the biblical world. In the midst 
of such plenty the general reader will seek 
in vain in Volumes I and VII for an article 
to guide him in his tangled pathway 
through the so-called “miracles” of the 
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Bible. In a changed world-view scholars 
may find them obsolete or unimportant but 
the average reader with his scientific out- 
look of the twentieth century needs clear 
correlation with the biblical atmosphere 
of signs and wonders. 


The introduction and the exegesis for 
Genesis were prepared by C. A. Simpson 
and the exposition by W. R. Bowie. For 
Exodus, the introduction and the exegesis 
were written by J. C. Rylaarsdam and 
the exposition by J. E. Park. Each exe- 
gete brings an abundance of treasure from 
near and far. Genesis and Exodus are out- 
lined in detail. Their sources are often 
carefully indicated. Difficult passages are 
cleared up. wherever possible. Hebrew 
meanings are cited. Other scholarly com- 
mentators and books of reference are 
quoted. The basic purposes and motives 
of the biblical writers are pointed out. 
The meanings of names and places are ex- 
plained. Strange outmoded biblical cus- 
toms and viewpoints are expounded. Re- 
ligious developments are traced, and oc- 
casionally in Exodus the exegete becomes 
expositor for some insight pertinent today. 

Each expositor, out of a rich background 
of preaching the Word, delves into the 
abiding truths which he discovers in the 
King James text. The limitless potentials 
of Genesis and Exodus shine forth as 
guiding lights about the ways of God with 
men. Some well-selected brief modern 
stories and poetical quotations supplement 
the biblical texts. Matured spiritual in- 
sights rightly divide the word of truth. 

While the underlying sources of Genesis 
and Exodus are usually acknowledged to 
be the same, the approach to these sources 
by Simpson and Rylaarsdam is notably 
different. Simpson, with confidence, as- 
signs passages to clearly defined written 
sources. Rylaarsdam thinks it is ex- 
tremely difficult to sort out these under- 
lying documents. He places more stress 


on oral traditions. The general article on 
“The Growth of the Hexateuch” needs to 
be supplemented by reference to the section 
on “Pentateuchal Criticism” by C. R. 
North in “The Old Testament and Modern 
Study,” H. H. Rowley, editor (Oxford, 
1951). Rowley discusses more recent 
trends, especially in the Scandinavian 
school, gives a more adequate bibliography 
and shows that there is far less certainty 
about source analysis than is indicated by 
Simpson. 

The proofreading in Volume I is remark- 
ably good but more fallible than in Vol- 
umes VII and VIII. There are misspell- 
ings of test (p. 82), Eichhorn (p. 188), 
patriarch (p. 679) and betrothed (p. 1005). 
Scripture references are inaccurate on pp. 
887 and 1010. These should read Ps. 27:14 
and Mt. 5:23. 

DwicHt Marion Beck 
Syracuse University 


Theology of the New Testament. By Ru- 
dolf Bultmann. Volume I, Translated 
by Kendrick Grobel. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1951. 366 
pages. $3.50. 


This volume is a theology of the seven 
Pauline letters—Romans, I & II Corin- 
thians, Galatians, Philippians, I Thessa- 
lonians and Philemon—which Bultmann 
accepts as genuine. They are carefully 
isolated from deutero-Paul and the Pas- 
torals. Bultmann finds no theology in the 
message of Jesus, but “only a presupposi- 
tion for theology.” This view is due to his 
own presuppositions as to what Jesus must 
have taught. 

Bultmann holds that Pauline theology 
is not a speculative system, but that it 
“deals with God not as he is in himself 
but only with God as he is significant for 
man, for man’s responsibility and man’s 
salvation.” In this, one hears a distinct 
echo from John Calvin. Bultmann says 
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quite truly that Paul’s interest in God is 
always related to man: when he discusses 
theology he also discusses anthropology 
and vice versa; when he discusses Christ- 
ology, he also discusses soteriology. There- 
fore, the latter half of the book, chapters 
IV and V, is devoted to (1) “Man Prior to 
the Revelation of Faith” and (2) “Man 
Under Faith.” 

In chapter IV, Bultmann says that, prior 
to faith, man is subject to all of his crea- 
turely limitations, therefore he carefully 
defines such pivotal anthropological terms 
as body, soul, spirit, life, mind, conscience 
and heart. This is followed by a good 
analysis of the Pauline usage of the flesh, 
sin, the world and law. There are some 
clear and penetrating insights into the mind 
of Paul in this chapter. 

Chapter V presents man under faith. 
There are four major topics: righteousness, 
grace, faith and freedom. He _ says: 
“Strictly speaking, righteousness is the 
condition for receiving salvation or ‘life.’ ” 
It is a forensic-eschatological righteousness 
that is already imputed to the man of 
faith; it is a present reality. It is a right- 
eousness of God manifested apart from the 
law. It has its origin in God’s grace. As 
righteousness is the gift of God’s grace, so 
also is reconciliation, which releases man 
from sinning. 

Grace is not a quality of God, his “time- 
less kindliness.” It is an act of God in 
the death and resurrection of Christ, an 
event in history; it is God’s eschatological 
deed in Christ for man’s salvation in the 
present time. The word of God is the 
proclamation of the “eschatological ac- 
cepted time.” The Church is the eschato- 
Iogical congregation, separated from the 
surrounding world. This is well said. In 
discussing the sacraments, Bultmann comes 
very near making Paul a sacramentarian, 
which he surely was not. 

Faith as man’s relation to God deter- 
mines also man’s relation to himself; he 


acquires a new understanding of himself. 
It is man’s response to the proclaimed 
word, the newly opened way of salvation. 
Essentially, faith is obedience. 

The surrender of man’s old understand- 
ing of himself, in which he lives for him- 
self and tries to achieve life by his own 
strength, brings freedom: freedom from 
sin, freedom from law, freedom from 
death, the wage of sin. Without this sur- 
render there can only be slavery and death. 
This is a strong and valuable chapter. 

There is so much that is valuable in this 
book, that one hesitates to criticize it. Its 
great fault is that Bultmann is entirely too 
skeptical about the worth of the Synoptic 
records. He is recognized as one of the 
more radical Form-critics. Your reviewer 
differs radically with many of Bultmann’s 
views in the first three chapters. It is con- 
fusing to refer to Paul as agnostic. It is 
not true that Jesus did not consider him- 
self the Messiah, unless the testimony of 
the Synoptic Gospels be reversed. 

Wrtt1am Dovuctas CHAMBERLAIN 
Louisville Presbyterian 
Theological Seminary 


The Lord’s Supper in the New Testament. 
By A. J. B. Higgins (Studies in Bibli- 
cal Theology No. 6). Chicago: Henry 
Regnery Company, 1952. 96 pages. 
$1.50. 


This highly controversial subject is 
treated faithfully according to the wording 
of the title and of the series. The possible 
influence of non-Christian cults is not dis- 
cussed, and the possible Jewish origins are 
included only because the meaning of the 
rite seems to depend in part on its connec- 
tion with Jewish practices. Contrary to 
much modern opinion which associates the 
last meal of Jesus with other meals in 
Judaism, Higgins believes it was taken on 
the day of the actual Passover. This co- 
incidence fits the assumption that Jesus 
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was deliberately founding a Church and 
instituting what became the Eucharist. It 
of course involves rejecting the chronology 
of the Fourth Gospel. 

As one reads the seven relatively brief 
chapters one realizes how complex the 
purely literary and historical problems 
about this Christian sacrament have be- 
come. The interpretation of the event, 
if it rests upon the New Testament ma- 
terial, is therefore precarious. This author, 
however, is prepared to take positions over 
each problem and so to arrive at a reason- 
ably consistent account of the meaning of 
the event to Paul, to John and even to 
Jesus himself. To do so he has to thread 
his way among the narratives of the Eu- 
charist and to fit into a pattern the many 
passages in John or in Paul which in- 
directly relate to it. One need not follow 
him at every point, but one can use him 
as a guide to learn how in recent decades 
this ancient crux has received rather more 
facets than earlier discussions contem- 
plated. He at least does justice to the 
eschatological element in the records. Al- 
though he quotes many modern treatments, 
the author’s own position is particularly 
influenced by the monograph of J. 
Jeremias. 

Henry J. CapBury 
Divinity School 
Harvard University 


The Body: a Study in Pauline Theology. 
By John A. T. Robinson (Studies in 
Biblical Theology, No. 5). Chicago: 
Henry Regnery Company, 1952. 95 
pages. $1.50. 


Such a book as this is symptomatic of 
the interests of our time, first, in biblical 
theology, and, second, in the doctrine of 
the church. The ecumenical movement has 
led many Protestants to claim a mystical 
value for the sum total of Christians or 
Christian bodies. The singular, “body”— 





never the plural, as above—is one of the 
terms which Paul on occasion uses for the 
wider fellowship. It is an ancient wide- 
spread simile for a company of persons 
like a political commonwealth. Robinson 
insists that this is not merely a simile or 
metaphor but a mystical truth (p. 60). 
Not only so, but he brings together all 
uses of the term “body” in Paul as though 
they were part of a connected system of 
thought. He quite properly distinguishes 
the body of the flesh, of the cross, of the 
resurrection, and they include Paul’s use 
of the body in the Eucharist and for the 
church. At times the noun is scarcely 
more than a pronoun for the self. But he 
also connects all uses of the term in Paul 
as though they were intentionally identi- 
fied. He says: “The concept of the Body 
supplies the lynch-pin of Paul’s thought. 
For we are here at the very pivotal point 
on which the whole of his theology turns, 
and by virtue of which also it is distinc- 
tive in the New Testament.” Qui potest 
capere capiat. But we have not so learned 
Paul. Rather we understand his phrasing 
to be more casual and occasional. Yet one 
can easily see how welcome to churchmen 
will be a view that the “body” of the Eu- 
charist is also the “body” of the true 
church. 

Henry J. CapBury 
Divinity School 
Harvard University 


The Heritage of the Reformation. Edited 
by Elmer J. F. Arndt. New York: 
Richard R. Smith, 1950. 264 pages. 
$3.00. 


Positive Protestantism. By Hugh Thomson 
Kerr, Jr. Philadelphia: The West- 
minster Press, 1950. 147 pages. $2.50. 


These books have a common purpose: to 
present Protestantism as a spirit that can 
enable Christians to live relevantly in their 
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time. Though the word has negative con- 
notations, Protestantism comes from a 
Latin root which means “to affirm” or 
“witness for.” What it must witness for 
of necessity requires the Protestant Spirit 
to witness against what opposes it. 

The Heritage of the Reformation is a 
volume of essays commemorating the cen- 
tennial celebration of the founding of 
Eden Theological Seminary, Webster 
Groves, Missouri, seminary of the Evan- 
gelical and Reformed Church. Except for 
Reinhold Niebuhr and H. Richard Niebuhr, 
who are alumni, the contributors are mem- 
bers of the present Eden faculty. 

The initial paper in the series, “The 
Recurring Protestant Spirit,” sets the tone 
of the work. By Old Testament Pro- 
fessor Allen G. Wehrli, the paper is an 
able summary of a continuing theme in 
the Bible: the demand of God that his 
people bring his holy will to bear on the 
problems of their contemporary lives. As 
such, the Protestant Spirit is found by 
Professor Wehrli in the work of the great 
Hebrew prophets, at the time again of the 
Deuteronomic Reformation in 621 B.C., in 
the work of Jesus and of Paul. 

Other essays are on the living Word in 
the Scripture, Protestant preaching, the 
liturgy and sacraments in Protestantism, 
Evangelical ethics and the relevance of 
the Reformation rediscovery to education, 
prayer and the political realities of our 
time. 

Positive Protestantism is a Presbyterian 
approach to much the same problem. Its 
author is Professor of Systematic Theology 
at Princeton Theological Seminary. The 
book is marked, however, by no denomina- 
tional polemic but, rather, by a concern to 
bring the Protestant message within the 
grasp of lay people. 

The book was not written, says Dr. Kerr, 
to combat Roman Catholic charges. Tran- 
scending differences between Protestants 


and Catholics is the greater task of evan- 
gelism and the need to proclaim the Gos- 
pel. This is what the writer thinks that 
Protestantism is: essentially a witness to 
the Gospel. 

The book is a fervent plea to Chris- 
tians to recover the Gospel message and 
to bring it to bear upon the manifold tasks 
they face in the world today. 

Ropert O. Kevin 
Protestant Episcopal 
Theological Seminary 


A Protestant Manifesto. By Winfred E. 


Garrison. New York: Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press, 1952. x + 207 pages. 
$2.75. 


Any effort to state a body of religious be- 
liefs under the name “Protestant” is haz- 
ardous. There is no Protestant creed and 
there is no council authorized to guide in- 
tellectual maneuver over a broad range. 

In spite of this hazard, the author of 
this book has fulfilled his purpose, which 
is “to state in clear and simple terms the 
basic convictions of those Christians and 
Christian communions that call themselves 
Protestant.” The word “Manifesto” in the 
title is, however, too strong. The word is 
loaded with doctrinaire and authoritative 
connotations, and is therefore far removed 
from the kind of statement which the 
book really is. What the author actually 
does is to state the beliefs which the vast 
majority of Protestants have held through- 
out Protestant history and still do hold, 
and to describe the practices which they 
have followed and still follow. 

To describe and evaluate Protestantism 
adequately, one must take into account 
those things which it shares with other 
forms of Christianity, and even the things 
which it holds in common with the great 
non-Christian religions. The author quite 
adequately provides this larger frame of 
religious reference. 
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Naturally, the bulk of attention paid to 
non-Protestant forms of religion is directed 
toward Roman Catholicism. It is against 
certain ideas and practices of Roman 
Catholicism that Protestantism protests. 
The author makes the point that the book 
is not anti-Catholic, rather it is pro-Protes- 
tant. But the line between a strong pro- 
Protestantism and anti-Catholicism is very 
thin, and often seems blurred in a presen- 
tation that is devoted primarily to the 
merits of Protestantism. The author could 
have strengthened his case against the po- 
tential charge of anti-Catholicism by giv- 
ing some attention, by way of at least 
qualifying statements, to the worthy side 
of Catholicism. Instead of this, wherever 
the Reformation and Protestantism are 
placed in relation to Catholicism they are 
presented as a meritorious counterpoise 
within Christianity. The central difference 
between Protestantism and Catholicism is 
found in their conceptions of the character 
of God and Christ. These different con- 
ceptions issue in different methods of ap- 
proach to God, and on them other theo- 
logical formulations depend. 

One of the purposes of the book is to 
show that there is a large body of common 
convictions among Protestants. Care is 
taken to show that all Protestants do not 
interpret these convictions in the same 
manner, even though they hold to the 
same fundamental beliefs. 

This book also provides valuable insights 
for those who are interested in the ecu- 
menical movement within Protestantism. 
Contrary to much popular opinion, the 
author shows that Protestantism did not 
begin as one movement which later 
divided. Rather, there were six main 
streams of the Reformatory movement 
which were not able to unite. While the 
Reformers and their associates were union- 
ists at heart, two main factors made union 
impossible. They were their convictions 
concerning the scriptural authority for the 


various doctrines and practices, and the 
fact that the major communions were state 
churches which must be limited to the 
territories of their respective governments. 

Grorce D. KEtsey 
Drew University 


Heavens on Earth: Utopian Communities 
in America, 1680-1880. By Mark Hollo- 
way. New York: Library Publishers, 
1951. xvi + 240 pages. $4.75. 


If I were making a list of “books I wish 
I had written” Heavens on Earth would be 
near the top. This story has long needed 
telling and Mark Holloway has done it 
well in an admirable achievement in 
straightforward writing. The book is not 
concerned with the imaginative apocalypses 
of literature and revelation but tells of the 
actual trying out in this country, particu- 
larly in the 18th and 19th centuries, of at 
least twenty-five kinds of schemes for com- 
munal living. Driven by the ancient and 
perennial dreams of a perfect society of 
peace and plenty for all, Fourierists, 
Owenites, Rappites, Shakers and many 
others took the theories of European 
anarchists, socialists, communists, pietists 
and mystics and sought to make them 
work in a country allegedly friendly 
towards individualistic and socialistic ir- 
regularities. In a more literal sense than 
they planned, they gave flesh and blood to 
these ideas. 

There are some bumps in the introduc- 
tory sections of this book. Not all readers 
will be pleased with the summary of 
Reformation social theories which includes 
Luther, Zwingli and the Anabaptists with- 
out any reference to Calvin and Geneva. 
And that sentence about Boston authori- 
tarianism which “reached its peak . . . with 
Cotton Mather’s Salem witchcraft trials” 
needs clarification as does also the too 
brief analysis of Jonathan Edwards’ 
“instigation” of the Great Awakening. 
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But these are not in the main channel of 
the story where the sailing is smooth 
enough. 

American community movements dis- 
play a remarkable variety of impulses and 
forces. Religion and irreligion, procreation 
and celibacy, communism and _ private 
ownership of property (and wives), thrift 
and indulgence, education and _ illiteracy, 
free inquiry and bigotry—all, in varying 
degree, helped or spoiled these experiments. 
Although, for the most part, it is a story 
of fanaticism and failure, the author dis- 
cerns some lasting fruits, such as progress 
toward “a high standard of living and 
workmanship” and pioneering in “Negro 
and feminine emancipation, in democratic 
government, in eugenics, in the primitive 
psycho-analysis of mutual criticism, and 
in education and social reform.” It 
seems, however, to this reader that “the 
example that associative effort of this type 
can be highly satisfactory” was an almost 
negligible product of these experiments. 

Reasons for failure in American utopian 
communities range from the sheer idiocy 
of their wild schemes to the rascality of 
some of their wild leaders. Actual dishon- 
esty is rare, however; the prevailing theme 
is one of sincerity, a genuine searching for 
a better society and a real commitment to 
high ideals. 

It is easier to locate the blame for failure 
than to outline, from the record, a recipe 
for success. Here the author is extremely, 
and perhaps necessarily, cautious. Beyond 
“some fundamental belief to which all 
members [of the ideal community] sub- 
scribe” success seems to be “a matter partly 
of racial temperament, partly of prudence, 
partly of trust, partly of strong faith; but 
in communities no less than in other so- 
cieties, success or failure depend ultimately 
upon chance or a complex concatenation 
of events.” 

Dovuctas R. CHANDLER 
Westminster Theological Seminary 


What Present-Day Theologians Are Think- 
ing. By Daniel Day Williams. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1952. 158 
pages. $2.00. 


Here, in five tightly-packed and fast- 
moving chapters, is the most useful survey 
of current theological work available at the 
present time. The parish minister will lean 
upon it heavily for its incisive setting-forth 
of various positions and issues. The 
teacher of religion will find it a real mine 
of reliable information as well as a discern- 
ing portrayal of “live spots” and _ basic 
trends within what Professor Williams 
calls the “theological renaissance.” The 
seminary student will value the book be- 
cause of its judicious estimates and probing 
analyses in various fields of theological 
concern. As for professors of theology, 
they will either have to agree or disagree 
with the author’s interpretations, but in no 
case can they be impassively neutral. 


The chief quality of this short book is a 
sense of balance. Never superficial, it yet 
manages to cover a huge amount of 
ground. At times the brevity seems to 
force an issue and therefore to push a man 
into saying more than he intends; but this 
means that Williams is engaging in conver- 
sation with the authors whose work he re- 
views, as one who is very much a part of 
that which he is describing. Some will un- 
doubtedly feel that the author’s attempt 
to draw his own “Chicago school” into the 
main stream of contemporary theology is 
a bit labored; e.g., his mention of H. N. 
Wieman’s “Christology.” But no one can 
question the essential fairness and compre- 
hensive sympathy that are revealed on 
every page of this brief but really pene- 
trating survey. 


Professor Williams’ book would be 
worth its price alone for the Epilogue, 
which probably ought to be read first. 
Where is there as eloquent and sober an 
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apologia for “theological existence’ as 
this ? 

RocEr HAzELTON 
Andover Newton 
Theological School 


The Doctrine of the Atonement. By 
Leonard Hodgson. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1951. 159 pages. $2.50. 


Acknowledging that the interpretation 
of the atonement is inevitably colored by 
the outlook of the author, Hodgson begins 
with a frank statement of his own position. 
Revelation, he asserts, is given in acts 
rather than words and the atonement is the 
act in which God undertook in history to 
rescue creation from the evil with which 
it had become infected. Since it is an act 
of God Incarnate, both the Godhead and 
the Manhood of the Messiah must be 
given emphasis in any account of it. 

By way of background and elaboration 
of these theses Hodgson surveys the Bibli- 
cal doctrines and writes helpful chapters 
on the punishment and the forgiveness of 
sin, on the incarnation and on the church 
as both the object and the instrument of 
the redemptive process. 

We must, he argues, recognize valid in- 
sights in various interpretations, including 
the moral influence, the substitutionary 
and the “dynamic” theory of Aulén who 
sees the atonement as a conflict between 
Christ and the forces of evil. But exactly 
which are the true values in these theories 
and how they can be reconciled with one 
another he makes little attempt to show. 
Perhaps this is becoming modesty, but it 
will certainly leave many, in a generation 
which has produced both Brunner’s Medi- 
ator and Aulén’s Christus Victor, wonder- 
ing just which elements of each he would 
retain and how he would put them 
together. 

To this reviewer, therefore, Hodgson’s 
book appeals more as an analytical survey 





of thinking on the atonement than as a 
fresh approach to the problem. 

Joun NEwtTon THOMAS 
Union Theological Seminary 
Richmond, Virginia 


Religious Faith, Language, and Knowledge. 
By Ben Kimpel. New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, 1952. 162 pages. 
$2.75. 


Mr. Kimpel’s book bears as its subtitle 
“A philosophical preface to theology.” In 
its modest compass it carries on a realist 
critique of language theory common to 
logical empiricism, positivism, pragmatism, 
behaviorism, operationalism and conven- 
tionalism, with special attention to the 
phenomenalist theory of knowledge which 
underlies these varieties of language theory 
and gives them their anti-metaphysical 
and anti-theological bias. 

These philosophies of language, we are 
told, confine philosophy to the logical 
analysis of language. Mathematics and 
symbolic logic are at once the models as 
well as the tools for the construction of 
new systems wherein rules of formation 
and transformation furnish the metalin- 
guistic principles of analysis, language itself 
its only field. 

Mischief occurs when the analysts of 
language depart from their avowed pro- 
gram—linguistic analysis—and on the basis 
of their epistemological presupposition 
deny the significance of realist metaphysics 
and theology. This presupposition, derived 
from Kant, is that all our knowledge is of 
experience only. Since all we can know 
is our own experience formulated in 
propositions, philosophy can resign in fa- 
vor of a logical deduction of the conse- 
quences of such propositions. Basic to the 
view is the assumption of necessary ig- 
norance concerning matters (if any) out- 
side experience. “It presumes to know 
that there is no interpretation possible of 
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any reality other than language . . . but 
this is, of course, to presume that one 
knows something about the nature of 
everything.” 

Since philosophy of language tends to 
become a theory of scientific knowledge 
deriving from Kant’s dogmatic dualism be- 
tween experience and things in themselves, 
the empiricist criterion must be turned 
against any pronouncements about the 
knowability or unknowability of scientific 
objects other than experience. “We know 
our experience but we do not know that 
our experience informs us of nothing other 
than experience.” Experiential statements 
may, therefore, have a double meaning: 
(1) as language structures, and (2) as 
interpretations of a reality other than ex- 
perience. 

The phenomenological analysis of reli- 
gious experience (Otto) confines religious 
knowledge to a knowledge of religious ex- 
perience, transforming theology into psy- 
chology of religion. (“The names of God 
describe corresponding qualities in us.”— 
Dionysius.) But the object of serious re- 
ligious faith can never be one’s own mental 


states. According to the analysts of lan- 
guage, theologies are strictly nonsense 
cognitively, but may have emotive or 


hortatory meaning. 

In their insistence that statements of 
experience may have reference to a reality 
other than experience, both science and 
theology have the same interest. Both de- 
pend on induction from experience. But 
one can hardly invoke one experience to 
establish the reality of another. 

What is therefore required in order to 
interpret an experience is a presupposi- 
tion, a faith projected beyond experience. 
For the sake of both science and theology 
one must posit a reality other than ex- 
perience but known in and through ex- 
perience to account for experience. Such a 
belief is not, contrary to popular opinion, 
an inference from experience, but rather 
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the condition for the informative role of 
experience. Without first assuming the 
principle of induction, no interpretation of 
experience is possible. The leap of faith 
is as necessary for the scientist as for the 
theologian. Belief in a physical world as 
well as belief in its creator are projections 
beyond experience in terms of which ex- 
perience is interpreted. An unavoidable 
circularity characterizes science as well as 
theology—one assumes the principle which 
governs the selection of evidence to sup- 
port it. Neither begins with experience. 


Such interpretative constructs are also of 
course experiences—models designating if 
not representing a reality beyond experi- 
ence. Yet science does not consist of sym- 
bols, but rather of interpretations symboli- 
cally stated. Such interpretations are also 
experiences, but what is interpreted is not 
necessarily only an experience. The whole 
question revolves around the warrant for 
one interpretation over against another. 


The closing chapter discusses the cri- 
terion of religious knowledge claims. 
“Complete dependability for human life” 
is the standard for knowledge claims about 
the divine reality projected by religious 
faith. Institutional canons must them- 
selves be subjected to the supreme criterion 
—the divine reality itself. Our interpreta- 
tions of it will yield at best only approxi- 
mations. This holds true even for Jesus 
and the Bible. “A religious life” of love 
and forgiveness “is itself a demonstration 
of what a divine authority means to an 
individual in his life.” The further, essen- 
tially negative, criterion of universality 
must be added. 

Mr. Kimpel’s little book raises many 
problems it has no intention of answering. 
It is, however, a clear if repetitious presen- 
tation of what the meaning is for Christian 
faith of the fundamental philosophical 
issue—the scope and limits of knowledge— 
in its modern form. As ammunition for a 
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theological apologetic it should be handled 
with respect—and care! 

Ric#arp I. KNUDSEN 
School of Religion 
Howard University 


Rehearsals of Discomposure. Alienation and 
Reconciliation in Modern Literature: 
Franz Kafka, Ignazio Silone, D. H. Law- 
rence, T. S. Eliot. By Nathan A. Scott, 
Jr. New York: King’s Crown Press, 
1952. 294 pages. $4.00. 


This is a study of four representative 
modern men of letters from the standpoint 
of the doctrine or vision of man their writ- 
ings may be said to express. It is thereby 
quite rightly presented as an essay in 
“philosophical anthropology” rather than 
in “literary criticism” as such. 

The general doctrine or vision of man’s 
life which Dr. Scott finds expressed in 
modern literature is one in which the 
human situation is seen and understood in 
terms of a very complex kind of structure 
and a no less complicated kind of move- 
ment. 

In terms of structure, man’s life is seen 
to be most basically defined by three fac- 
tors and the three kinds of relationship 
man can suffer or enjoy. The three factors 
are the self, society or others and God, 
Being or the Absolute. The three kinds 
of relationship are ontological or meta- 
physical, personal or psychological, and 
social or sociological. 

In terms of movement, man’s life is un- 
derstood to be most deeply determined by 
a tension between faith and despair or 
meaning and meaninglessness. This tension 
discloses itself in a double or twofold way. 

The first movement is from the false se- 
curities and illusory hopes born of a com- 
placent or merely nominal acceptance of 
conventional or traditional patterns of be- 
havior, ritual, myth, ideology or belief to 
a crisis of genuine insecurity and doubt. 
This initial movement is occasioned by an 





existential encounter with contemporary 
experiences of spiritual isolation, estrange- 
ment, alienation and exile. 

The second movement is from this crisis 
of sincere despair to the recovery of a 
saving faith or meaning. This final 
“strategy of reconciliation” is born of a 
fresh discovery, made within the very pres- 
sures of modern existence itself, of the 
eternal relevance of certain saving rem- 
nants within traditional modes of thought 
and feeling. 

Dr. Scott does not claim that this gen- 
eral doctrine or vision of man which he 
has found expressed in modern literature is 
simply modern. He in fact insists that it 
is shaped by ancient Greek insights into 
man’s finiteness and Hebraic-Christian in- 
sights into man’s guilt and sin, no less than 
by peculiarly modern insights into man’s 
insecurity—Freudian, Marxist or existen- 
tialist. 

Nor does he claim that each of the men 
of letters he has chosen to consider ex- 
presses the full sweep and complexity of 
this anthropology with the same precision, 
balance and scope. He is in fact concerned 
to show how Kafka, Silone and Lawrence 
fall short, and argues that only Eliot has 
achieved or even approached anything like 
a total vision. 

What he does claim is that a more care- 
ful reading of these representative modern 
men of letters would appear to indicate 
that modern literature as a whole has been 
far more seriously preoccupied with ulti- 
mate theological issues of alienation and 
reconciliation than either modern skeptics 
or traditional believers have as yet been 
wont to admit, and that each of these 
writers documents this great fact in his 
own way. 

This is an important thesis, persuasively 
argued and heavily documented in all sorts 
of ways. Moreover, it is a thesis of which 
secular critics, scholars, students and 
readers of literature, no less than theolo- 
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gians, ministers and laymen, should have 
to take note. 

Preston T. Roserts, JR. 
Federated Theological Faculty 
The University of Chicago 


The Christian Interpretation of Religion. 
By Edward J. Jurji. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1952. 318 pages. 
$4.50. 


Edward J. Jurji, Associate Professsor of 
Islamics and Comparative Religion at 
Princeton University, has written an in- 
terpretation of the religions of the world 
from the point of view of his faith in the 
superiority of Christianity. 

Religion is defined as “the response of 
man to the holy and righteous call of the 
Eternal” (p. 21). That call comes through 
general revelation “received through the 
portals of reason, intuition, conscience and 
faith” (p. 27), and through the special 
revelation of the Incarnation. 

General revelation has been disregarded 
in Hinduism, Confucianism and Buddhism, 
according to Professor Jurji, and forfeited 
by Judaism and Islam. And the special 
revelation, “the good tidings of what God 
wrought in His Son in order to save sin- 
ners” (p. 35), is discontinuous with all 
other forms of religion. “The Gospel of 
Jesus Christ, involving a Christ-centered 
faith in God the Father, victory over sin, 
and fellowship with the risen Lord who 
gives life and immortality, requires a com- 
plete break with all other forms of 
religion” (p. 37). 

Having outlined the Christian perspec- 
tive from which he judges religions, the 
author proceeds to discuss primitive reli- 
gion, the religions of antiquity, and the 
modern religions of Hinduism, Confucian- 
ism, Taoism, Buddhism, Judaism and 
Islam. He favors the theory that the 
primitive religions were a degradation of 
primitive revelation, not just an elabora- 
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tion of myths. Polytheism is “the under- 
lying perversion of the great religions of 
antiquity” (p. 65), but there is evidence 
that even in “the deepest gloom of religious 
depravity, a decisive disposing of the heart 
by God continues to be in operation” 
(p. 65). 

In the first chapter the author lays down 
the canons for the study of comparative 
religion: each religion is to be studied ob- 
jectively “in the light of its own affirma- 
tions, dogmatics, claims, apologetics, and 
the ethical performance that it fosters” 
(p. 15); the study of the differences be- 
tween religions is to be based on a “thor- 
ough grounding in history, theology, and 
social dynamics,” and presupposes “‘a rever- 
ent attitude, sympathy, and appreciation” 
(p. 16). It is unfortunate that in this 
book those canons are not always followed, 
for each religion is approached from the 
point of view of a “Biblical Interpreta- 
tion” which makes clear in advance that 
the religion studied will be inferior and 
which leads the author to make numerous 
derogatory judgments: “Fakirs, illiterates, 
and mystics have made India primarily 
the land of animal-faced, octopus-limbed 
gods and goddesses” (p. 29). “Extreme 
veneration of teachers and of traditions, 
worn out through exhaustion and inbreed- 
ing, accounts for the arrested development 
of this (Hindu) philosophy” (p. 157). 
The ethical teachings of Confucius com- 
mand “respect, but not admiration” (p. 
186). Buddhism is guilty of “wantonly 
assimilating” incompatible religious ele- 
ments, and of “theistic pretension” (p. 
208). The failure of Buddhism is due to 
the fact that “it only offered a substitute 
where the Eternal had provided a reality” 
(p. 216). 

The chapter on Hinduism reveals the 
danger of making comparative judgments 
of another religion when the comparison 
begins with a belief in the “absolute 
truth” (p. 238) of one’s own position, and 
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when that religion is described primarily 
from western sources. Enough errors crept 
into the chapter to make a Hindu feel that 
his religion has not been fairly presented. 
The list of scriptures does not mention the 


Puranas, even though the Bhagavata 
Purana is one of the chief devotional 
books for great numbers of Hindus. 


Dharma is inadequately defined as “the 
law and destiny which shape the believer’s 
end.” There are not two, but three major 
divisions in Hinduism. Shakta, the wor- 
ship of the Divine Mother, Creative Power, 
was not mentioned. The doctrine of re- 
birth and the law of karma, which play 
such a great part in Hindu thought, are 
only sketchily presented. There is very 
little evidence that Ramakrishna “owed 
much to the Christian mystics.” Radha- 
krishnan would never admit that his 
“Christian vocabulary” is “a new interpre- 
tation of his own heritage in the light of 
the wider truth”; for him the “wider 
truth” is Hinduism. 

Although the book gives evidence of ex- 
tensive reading and is especially competent 
in dealing with the religions of the Near 
East, no follower of a living religion could 
read the description or the evaluation of 
his faith without taking exception to many 
of the statements and omissions made by 
Professor Jurjii And many Christians, 
after reading the book, would prefer that 
it had been called, not The, but A Chris- 
tian Interpretation of Religion. 

KENNETH W. MorcAn 
Colgate University 


Buddhism, A Religion of Infinite Com- 
passion. By Clarence H. Hamilton, 
editor. New York: The Liberal Arts 
Press, 1952. xxviii + 189 pages. Paper, 
$1.75. 


This handy volume is most welcome and 
highly to be commended. It is the first in 
a new series, “The Library of Religion,” 


whose object is to make available in Eng- 
lish and to American students the most 
essential texts in the religious literature of 
the world—Buddhist texts, in the present 
instance. The series has long been planned 
by scholars with special competence and 
interests. No more competent scholar 
than Hamilton could have been entrusted 
with the editorship of this first volume— 
he has such wide and firsthand acquaint- 
ance with Buddhist literature, in particular. 

There is need of such books as these, as 
the present reviewer can testify from long 
experience with “comparative religion” in 
the classroom and on the public platform. 
The intelligent American needs and wel- 
comes “acquaintance with the religious 
heritages and faiths of various peoples.” 
The Hazen Foundation has aided greatly 
toward this end. Readings in the religious 
classics of the world should be made more 
and more available, and should be more 
and more resorted to. A good supply al- 
ready is on hand in the libraries of our 
leading educational institutions—too large 
a stock sometimes for immediate consulta- 
tion. Such a volume as this Buddhism 
gives at once the gist of it all, whether 
from the original Pali Buddhist scripture, 
or the later Sanskrit, Chinese, Japanese and 
Tibetan, and, as is proper, larger space 
is given to versions of the life and teach- 
ings of the Buddha. 

“Only those scriptures have been selected 
which are most widely revered and loved” 
by Buddhists. While explanation and sum- 
mary are here and there provided, no his- 
torical and textual criticism has been 
offered. Due regard is paid, however, to 
linguistic precision, insofar as uniformity 
of technical terminology and _ translitera- 
tion, and accuracy of translation are pos- 
sible. The legendary and the speculative 
are recognized with the historical—every 
religion of the world is thus composed. 
Wise counsel is given in this handy book 
on “how to read Buddhist literature.” The 
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readings are didactic, the technical termi- 
nology is flexible and the “great sayings are 
addressed to man’s need for some ultimate 
integrity and serenity beyond the reach of 
such crises as birth and death and the in- 
evitable transitions of life.” The subtitle 
of the book, in fact, is “Infinite Com- 
passion.” 

The Buddha, of course, had no philos- 
ophy of things, but philosophic idealism 
was developed in India many centuries 
after him, and the person and career of the 
Buddha were idealized—theologized, in fact 
—as Buddhism of the “Larger Vehicle” 
entered with power into China and other 
Asiatic lands. In the selections made, some 
due attention has been paid to the rdéle of 
ethics as developed in the Buddhist “Law.” 
The early teachings of the Dhammapada 
have been wisely drawn upon in forty 
pages, and one may work out from the 
selections the development of the ideal of 
the bodisat (the creature of true doctrine 
and moral practice). There is no index, 
however, in the present volume, by which 
the reader may trace as such the develop- 
ment of ideals, practices and doctrines, al- 
though there is an ample, five-page glos- 
sary of terms. 

The virtue of this volume on the whole 
is that it is authentic, reliable, clear and 
comprehensive. May it find wide circula- 
tion! It will bring its own reward. May 
the series grow and prosper! Hamilton 
himself provides in this volume a most 
helpful nine-page introduction, sketching 
the faith’s wide sweep. 

JoHN CLARK ARCHER 
Yale University 


Meditations for 
By Howard 

Harper and 
$2.50. 


Deep is the Hunger; 
Apostles of Sensitiveness. 
Thurman. New York: 
Brothers, 1951. 212 pages. 


Written for the weekly calendar and the 
meditation services of the Church for the 


Fellowship of All Peoples in San Francisco, 
these paragraphs have a pointedness and 
substance often lacking in more discursive 
devotional materials. The special needs 
as well as the spiritual advantages of an 
interracial worshiping community reflect 
themselves in these meditations of its gifted 
pastor. To their fashioning he brings a 
unique combination. Many of us recall his 
incomparable sunrise discourses at Lisle 
conferences years ago; here is something 
of that same brooding exploration of the 
deep processes of nature and the spirit. 
Since then he has wrestled long with the 
moral factors in the situation of his peo- 
ple and of all men. Since then he has 
visited India and brought back anecdotes 
and illustrations. His years of teaching 
and study have made their contribution. 

Howard Thurman told me once that he 
found it necessary every so often, when he 
was jaded with intellectual work or occu- 
pied too long with academic activities, to 
go back to the simple people of the villages 
and the countryside. He found wisdom and 
humanity among them. This value also 
is found in these texts. Another notable 
theme appears here of which he used to 
speek. If we fear anything, we should lose 
no time in confronting it lest we form a per- 
manent disfigurement of evasion. What is of 
particular significance in these pages is the 
moral analysis of inferiority and superior- 
ity, the problem of integrity and dignity 
in a caste or class situation. In a society 
like ours, ruled by status, infected by false 
security on the one hand and insecurity 
on the other, by pride and by envy, by 
arrogance and by servility—and often by 
both attitudes in the same individual—it 
is above all important for the Christian 
to learn to fear God and not man. Here 
is the importance of the second section of 
this book, on “A Sense of Self.” 

The first section is connected with “A 
Sense of History.” We cannot take wings 
upon a religion of mysticism of a kind 
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that ignores the actualities of life. Faith, 
indeed, finds its ground in history. And 
to serve our time, ideals are not enough. 
The third section is on “A Sense of Pres- 
ence,” and deals above all with the mean- 
ing of God. As a New Testament teacher, 
the reviewer would have to raise questions 
at more than one point over the writer’s 
use of the Gospels and his understanding 
of Jesus. Even more basic theological 
queries arise. The current mood might 
easily misinterpret Thurman’s position as 
a kind of vitalism, so deeply does he stress 
the stubborn creative principle in trees 
and seeds and souls. He might appeal to 
Schweitzer here! But these meditations 
are written at a level which makes such 
queries largely irrelevant. In any case, 
here is responsibility, here is candor, here 
is charity and here is Christian wisdom. 
Amos N. WILDER 
Chicago Theological Seminary 
University of Chicago 


Francois de Fénelon, Study of a Person- 
ality. By Katharine Day Little. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1951. x + 
273 pages. $3.50. 


It would delight the Abbé Fénelon to 
read this account of his life written by a 
woman. He was a courtier at Versailles un- 
der Louis XIV, and a man of letters whose 
works remain classics. He was a loyal son 
of the church, and Archbishop of Cambrai. 
The author has not been frightened; she is 
at ease with him as one of the “private faces 
in public places.” She leaves it to ecclesi- 
astics like Monsignor Ronald Knox (En- 
thusiasm, Ch. 14) to deal with the theo- 
logical controversies of the late seventeenth 
century. This woman seems to understand 
the man, as men do not. Why? She does 
not quarrel about how great he is, nor does 
she argue how wrong he was. Rather she 
returns to this priestly director of souls 








the sympathy that women of his age found 
so profound. 

It is Fénelon in relation to women that 
Katharine Day Little has done beautifully. 
This is thin ice. One breach ruins the 
whole. The author has what many of her 
contemporaries not only lack, but scorn: 
tact, balance, restrained insight. The 
Abbé could tell the highest lady of the 
court how shrewish she was. And the 
lady would want more! Fancy a bachelor 
to whom a mother turns for advice on 
girls in the troublesome age! And better, 
The Treatise on the Education of Girls is 
a practicable plan, though the first of its 
kind, and not now visionary at all. The 
great ladies secured the Abbé’s place at the 
court, and his insight won him the office 
of tutor to the king’s grandson. But 
power did not corrupt in this case (eat 
your words, Acton!). Rather did loyalty 
to the fabulous Madame Guyon bring the 
Abbé’s exile to Cambrai. Fénelon was not 
only sympathetic to this woman who had 
an affair with Christ and, it is hinted, with 
a priest also, but had the courage to say 
publicly that she had some insights into 
the spiritual life. Fénelon was loyal to a 
heretic, and shared in her condemnation 
and disgrace. Is this not high romance, 
as memorable in its way as the tragedy of 
Abélard and Eloise, of Dante and Beatrice, 
of Faust and Gretchen? It is done in this 
book in a way comparable to the pictures 
of the spiritual life painted by Santayana in 
Persons and Places. Not as critical, but 
warmer. Perhaps the whole book might 
have fused its author’s grace and sensi- 
bility in a pattern of tragic drama had its 
structure been the star-crossed lives of the 
Abbé Fénelon and Madame Guyon. 

As it now stands, the book is rich and 
rather confusing. The earlier episodes of 
Fénelon’s career are pieced out by the 
author’s pictures of France and apprecia- 
tions of courtesy and wit. The intel- 
lectual life of the seventeenth century is 
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left vague. The pictures of the whole 
history of mysticism are from the best 
sources, but is so much needed on mystics, 
Spanish, German and English, to under- 
stand Fénelon? Perhaps he should be so 
placed. But the cost is great. What is 
sacrificed is a more complete picture of 
French life. The Huguenot ladies whom 
Fénelon helped back to Rome are left 
shadowy. Fénelon had a plan for saving 
France. Would it not be pertinent to ex- 
amine why the Revolution came two gen- 
erations after Fénelon’s death as an enemy 
of Christianity? Writers on mysticism are 
too anxious to leave the impression that 
the great mystics had all the answers. 

If you read the book backwards, you will 
discover that it is a defense of mysticism 
in the guise of a biography. The bio- 
graphical materials are then pegs on which 
the author can hang her discriminations 
of better and worse in this movement. 
And it is persuasive. If there are to be 
mystics, it is better to have them like 
Fénelon, severely reasoning according to 
the canons of logic, morally sensitive to 
obvious vice, and, as friends of reason and 
virtue, defenders of the people against gross 
tyranny. 

The book serves best as a companion to 
the letters that are now proving useful 
to persons who want personal counsel from 
one of the great spiritual guides. This 
book is needed. Katharine Day Little may 
take her place with Evelyn Underhill and 
Vida Scudder. She modestly confesses 
herself a “beginning biographer.” May she 
continue. It will enlighten and civilize 
all who read. 

Paut Kuntz 


Grinnell College 


The Pocket William Law. Edited by Ar- 
thur W. Hopkinson. Philadelphia: The 
Westminster Press, 1949. 160 pages. 
$2.00. 


Mr. Hopkinson has undertaken a her- 
culean task in his endeavor to abridge 
three works of one of the brightest literary 
lights of the eighteenth century. The one 
hundred and sixty pages of this book are 
evidence par excellence that he has accom- 
plished his purpose with astounding skill. 
It is a tribute not only to Hopkinson, who 
has accomplished this feat, but to Law 
himself, whose writings lend themselves to 
such treatment. 

This reviewer is certain that this digest 
will introduce many to William Law who 
would otherwise never read him. In it one 
cannot help being impressed by Law, who 
seems to speak as personally to his reader 
as if he were engaged in actual conversa- 
tion with him. 

In his introduction, the editor gives a 
brief biographical sketch of Law. “He was 
born in 1686 and died in 1761. As he 
could not conscientiously swear allegiance 
to the reigning monarch, he was debarred 
from any official standing in the ministry 
of the Church of England. He was a 
preacher without a pulpit, a priest without 
an altar. He was an ascetic but his doting 
housekeepers seem to have enforced con- 
siderable comfort on him” (p. 9). 

The three works included in this book 
are not well known. (Law is best known 
for his A Serious Call to a Devout and 
Holy Life.) These works present Law as 
a “religionist.” He does not bother about 
consistency and hence avoids the labels 
which have so frequently been pinned on 
him by students who have attempted to 
classify him. In these writings he is an 
authoritarian, theologian, logician and a 
mystic. 

The works are: A Practical Treatise 
Upon Christian Perfection (pp. 19-67), 
the longest section in the book; An Appeal 
to All Who Doubt or Disbelieve the Truths 
of the Gospel Whether They Be Deists, 
Arians, Socinians or Nominal Christians 
(pp. 73-109); and The Spirit of Prayer or 
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the Soul Rising Out of the Vanity of Time 
Into the Riches of Eternity (pp. 110-160). 

In the section on Christian Perfection, 
Law emphasizes the Protestant affirmation 
of “the Priesthood of all believers” by de- 
fining “Perfection” as “a right performance 
of all duties of life as is according to the 
laws of Christ” (p. 20). The dictum “Thou 
shalt love the Lord with all thy heart, 
mind and strength” applies to all Chris- 
tians, and not to a specific class. In the 
second part of the book, Law is a theolo- 
gian presenting what Dr. A. C. Knudson 
calls a “systematic exposition and rational 
justification of the intellectual content” 
of his own religious faith. His authori- 
tarianism can hardly be missed here. 
Many a modern reader will disagree with 
his theology, but many will also agree 
with it. 

The Spirit of Prayer or the Soul Rising 
Out of the Vanity of Time Into the Riches 
of Eternity presents Law as a mystic. 
Here his thoughts are those of one who 
has laid hold on God and knows him as 
intimately and as personally as a man can 
even know himself. 

This is a book to be read and reread. 
The editor has made a great contribution 
to religious literature. 

Joun D. MANncRAM 
Tougaloo College 


So We Believe, So We Pray. By George 


A. Buttrick. New York: Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press, 1951. 256 pages. 
$2.75. 

Anyone genuinely interested in fresh 


ways of relating his beliefs to his practice 
of prayer will be both encouraged and 
challenged by this book. He will be en- 
couraged because the impossible is not 
expected, but he will be challenged because 
less than the possible is obviously un- 
worthy and unsatisfying. 

In the first part of the book, Dr. But- 





trick gives us a comprehensive and, in 
many places, brilliant statement of Chris- 
tian belief. It is studded with original and 
memorable word pictures. In speaking of 
the direct personal experience of God’s for- 
giveness in human life, Dr. Buttrick writes: 
“When an airplane is wrecked on a moun- 
tainside, we wish there could be some 
radar healing; but the ambulance train 
must climb by circuitous trails, and doctors 
must lay hands on broken limbs. There is 
no radar pardon. If God were to forgive 
us by some gesture in heaven, how could 
we know? Albert Schweitzer felt pity for 
the folk in the Lambarene Forest before 
he left Germany, but they were unaware 
of his compassion until he went to live in 
the midst of their need. The cleansing of 
history must be from above history, for 
only God can forgive; yet it must also be 
wrought within history, for only so can 
we know ourselves forgiven.” 

After giving us insight into the pro- 
foundities of faith, he reminds us, how- 
ever, that two signs of Jesus abide—a 
prayer and across. And it is to the Lord’s 
Prayer that we turn for some searching 
chapters dealing with its petitions. We 
are constantly given encouraging sugges- 
tions about our own praying. As in his 
other books, Dr. Buttrick makes a good 
deal of the brief, ejaculatory prayer—like 
the javelin thrown through the air. Our 
prayers can be brief—five hundred words 
are not necessarily better than fifty. “A 
cry of the heart is staccato. Longing is 
instant and breaks the bonds of language.” 

The challenge to a deeper faith and, con- 
sequently, to a deeper life of prayer is 
always there. In prayer we must be close 
to the real problems of civilization and of 
our human situation. “The growth of our 
body, airplanes being longer legs and ma- 
chines being multiplied fingers, has hidden 
from us the infirmity of our will.” We 
must also search for the further meaning 
of the familiar words of the Lord’s Prayer 
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and be vulnerable to its claim upon us, 
through our “ordered selfishness.” Dr. 
Buttrick quotes with approval Gerald 
Heard’s remark that the petitions of the 
Lord’s Prayer are as “laconic as a chemical 
formula for making dynamite.” 

So We Believe, So We Pray is a book 
replete with wisdom and inspiration con- 
cerning the life of prayer. On each page 
there are “startling implications” which 
we ignore at our peril. A final example: 
“Hate breeds hate, and war breeds war, in 
endless cycle. That cycle and pardon can 
cut God’s pardon empowering man’s 
pardon.” 

A. BurNs CHALMERS 
American Friends Service Committee 


Pastoral Care. Edited by J. Richard 
Spann. New York: Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury Press, 1951. 272 pages. $2.50. 


The more I read Pastoral Care the more 
was my appetite whetted to read on. Even 
though I began reading this symposium 
reluctantly—I am not too fond of sym- 
posiums—I must confess that I have found 
these nineteen chapters most stimulating. 
I am almost tempted to say that there is 
not a dull page in the book. 

The first five chapters deal with “the 
history and general principles of pastoral 
care.” The remaining fourteen chapters 
discuss “the field for pastoral care.” 

The reader will not be irritated with 
arm- or swivel-chair theories in any of 
these chapters. Ten of the writers are 
pastors of churches; two are institutional 
chaplains; one a chaplain in the Army Air 
Force. They write from a background of 
rich experience. 

The second part of the book deals with 
fourteen different fields of pastoral care. 
Many pastors could list most of these fields 
without seeing the book. I have a hunch, 
however, that almost every pastor would 
fail to include one field of pastoral care dis- 


cussed here. David A. MacLennan of Yale 
Divinity School discusses this field: church 
officials. What a field for pastoral care! 

In discussing pastoral care for the sick 
it may at first appear that James H. Burns 
is a bit flippant when he suggests five ways 
for the sick person to get the “misguided 
clergyman” to leave the bedside. I would 
suggest that this may be one of the most 
important suggestions in his chapter. It is 
a very good rear-guard attack. 

Ernest E. Bruder, in dealing with the 
mentally ill, strikes hard at the ministry 
when he says, “After working some eight 
years in hospitals that care for the mentally 
ill, I have become very much aware of 
the fact that these people are perhaps the 
most pastorally neglected of all church 
people.” Chaplain Bruder, serving as 
chaplain in the second largest mental hos- 
pital in the United States, St. Elizabeth’s, 
Washington, D. C., gives his readers in this 
chapter, as well as in his other writings, 
excellent insights into this difficult field of 
pastoral ministry. 

What pastor does not need, in addition 
to the Grace of God, all the help he can 
get in dealing with perhaps the most diffi- 
cult of all problems, the alcoholic? Ernest 
A. Shepherd opens his chapter on this sub- 
ject by stating, “Alcoholism is one of the 
most prevalent chronic illnesses in America. 
Between three and four million persons are 
afflicted, and about a quarter of this num- 
ber are in advanced stages of the condi- 
tion.” Every one of the twenty-four pages 
dealing with alcoholism is packed with 
helpful information. 

Those ministers who feel that the pulpit 
is the place of their greatest usefulness had 
better read this book carefully and prayer- 
fully. Groups of ministers might well use 
the chapters of this book for study and 
discussion. 

This revolutionary period needs better 
preachers of the word, but it certainly 
also needs far better pastors. More time 
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given to the pastoral care of people may 
not make a man a more fluent speaker, but 
it surely will make him a more vital 
preacher. 

FREDERICK E. REISSIG 
Washington Federation of Churches 
Washington, D. C. 


The Counselor in Counseling. By Seward 
Hiltner. New York: Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury Press, 1952. 185 pages. $2.50. 


Here is a book which will be of great 
benefit, especially to beginning counselors. 
This book is written by a pastor for pas- 
tors. The illustrations are taken from pas- 
toral counseling situations, but since the 
basic dynamic principles of counseling are 
the same for all professions they will be 
helpful to anyone who is called upon to do 
counseling. Being a counselor is not an 
easy relationship. It demands emotional 
maturity and a genuine concern for per- 
sons—not make-believe. 

One of the primary requirements of a 
counselor is ability to release expression by 
responding to the feeling tone of the coun- 
selee or, as Hiltner says, “to follow the 
leads” of the counselee. This “eductive 
approach implies an understanding of what 
the parishioner is prepared to communi- 
cate, not in the sense of agreement but in 
receiving this as the material which must 
be examined if clarification is to be 
achieved.” The development of this basic 
skill is often retarded or blocked by condi- 
tions within the life of the counselor. 
Feelings such as shyness or embarrassment, 
desire to show off one’s knowledge, desire 
to defend oneself rather than absorb hos- 
tility, desire to be considered a “success” 
as a counselor rather than to help the coun- 
selee, desire to hurry the process, readiness 
for argument rather than acceptance and 
understanding cause the counselor to be too 
concerned with himself. Since the first es- 
sential of counseling is concentration on 





understanding the counselee, these feelings 
must be overcome before one can be an 
effective counselor. In his book Seward 
Hiltner gives illustrations from case records 
where for these and other reasons the 
counselor failed to “follow the lead” of 
the counselee. His comments on _ these 
records indicate how the conferences could 
have been handled more effectively. 

Most of the illustrations given in the 
book are from initial interviews. It may 
be assumed by the author that if one de- 
velops the skill necessary to follow the 
lead of the counselee in the first interviews 
he will also have insight necessary to 
guide him through later conferences until 
the counselee is able to carry on without 
help. Hiltner could well give us more 
guidance regarding the pitfalls which await 
the counselor in the terminal phase of the 
counseling process, such as the danger of 
using the counseling relationship to satisfy 
one’s own emotional needs. However, any 
person who is called upon to do counseling 
but is disturbed because “things do not 
always go well” and because good inten- 
tions and a desire to be helpful do not 
always result in helpfulness, will gain new 
insight and understanding by thoughtful 
reading of The Counselor in Counseling. 

Harvey Baty 
American University of Beirut 
Beirut, Lebanon 


Religious Perspectives in College Teaching. 
By Hoxie N. Fairchild and Others. New 
York: The Ronald Press, 1952. x + 460 
pages. $4.50. 


For those of us at work in the colleges 
and universities, who have received from 
time to time the essays on “Religious Per- 
spectives in College Teaching” as related 
to specific fields of study, the publication 
of all the essays under one cover is most 
welcome. Yet the one volume will not 
supplant the usefulness of the separate 
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monographs, for they could be passed 
around to teachers in specific departments, 
and were hence widely read. 

To have the one volume, however, is 
useful, because of the sense of relatedness 
possible in having all the essays together, 
and especially because of the opening chap- 
ter on “Problems and Principles” by 
George F. Thomas and the closing chapter 
by Robert Ulich on the “Preparation of 
Teachers.” 

This series of essays was arranged by the 
Edward W. Hazen Foundation. There was 
no attempt to have the several writers 
present a unified school of religious 
thought. It would have been impossible, 
in the final analysis, to bring together 
authorities in the various fields who held 
the same religious ideas. “For their guid- 
ance they drew up a statement of principles 
which they shared and which they hoped 
would be accepted as a sort of common 
denominator. ... ” 

George Thomas sets forth the problems 
and principles in a very clear analysis of 
how our present attitudes toward religion 
came to be among college and university 
faculties. But, more important, he points 
out how the very way of life so highly 
prized by us all is jeopardized by the 
omission of religious perspectives from the 
subjects taught. He clears away much 
underbrush and confusion regarding the 
scientific approach to subject matter, but 
he also challenges those who hold a deeply 
rooted religious faith not to let their 
“secular colleagues who believe in scien- 
tific humanism” do the job they ought to 
be doing. Religion and religious perspec- 
tives ought to be just as “hard-headed” in 


their relating of information as any 
scientist. It is of the utmost importance 
to realize that “the religious perspective of 
the Christian theist does not contribute 
new facts in any of these fields (of learn- 
ing); it contributes an interpretation of 
the facts that deepens one’s understanding 
of their ultimate significance.” “ ... the 
Christian professor must never allow his 
religious perspectives to become a substi- 
tute for the careful establishment of facts 
and development of theories appropriate 
to his field.” 

Therein lies much of the reason for 
the divorce of religious perspective from 
college teaching, for, even in their own 
field, teachers of religion too often hide 
behind religious emotions instead of giving 
a careful and respectable presentation of 
the facts. 

But all of this must find issue in trained 
teachers, especially since college teachers 
train the teachers of the rest of the school 
system. Dr. Ulich is very clear in showing 
how shallow are the lives of those trained 
and taught by those who have no religious 
perspective to their teaching. This is very 
important if the concept of democracy is 
to grow and flourish, for it cannot do so 
without a “religious conscience.” 

Let college and university teachers be- 
gin to discuss these religious perspectives 
in the open. The material in this volume 
is not only basic, but a good starting 
point for such discussions. Perhaps at a 
later time the other fields of study, not 
covered in this volume, can also be treated 
in monographs. 

Epwarp R. MILLER 
Hampton, Virginia 









































“The Interpreter’s Bible is well 
weighted and edged to be the 
indispensable tool of the bibli- 
cal preacher, teacher, and stu- 
dent.”—Chicago Theological Sem- 
inary Register. 


THE INTERPRETER’S BIBLE 


Christendom’s Most Comprehensive Commentary 


12 Volumes 


NOW READY — VOLUME X 


Corinthians @ Galatians ¢ Ephesians 


Volume X of The Interpreter’s Bible 
illuminates the letters to the Christians 
at Corinth, in Galatia, and at Ephesus in 
the light of the best modern knowledge 
and the most competent biblical scholar- 
ship—providing new understanding of 
Christianity’s early days and the life and 
work of the apostle Paul. 


The Writers of Volume X 


Clarence Tucker Craig, Dean, Drew 
Theological Seminary—ZIntroduction and 
Exegesis of I Corinthians. 

John Short, Minister, St. George’s 
United Church, Toronto, Canada—Expo- 
sition of I Corinthians. 

Floyd V. Filson, Professor of New 
Testament Literature and History, Mc- 
Cormick Theological Seminary—ZJntro- 
duction and Exegesis of II Corinthians. 

James Reid, former Minister of St. 
Andrew’s Presbyterian Church, East- 
bourne, Sussex, England—Ezposition of 
II Corinthians. 

Raymond T. Stamm, Professor of New 
Testament Language, Literature, and 
Theology, Lutheran Theological Semi- 
nary, Gettysburg, Pennsylvania—/ntro- 
duction and Exegesis of Galatians. 

Oscar F. Blackwelder, Minister, Lu- 
theran Church of the Reformation, Wash- 


*If you do not have the illustrated 
prospectus giving the complete story of 
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ington, D. C.—Ezxposition of Galatians. 

Francis W. Beare, Professor of New 
Testament Studies, Trinity College, To- 
ronto, Canada—Introduction and Exe- 
gesis of Ephesians. 

Theodore O. Wedel, President, House 
of Deputies, the Protestant Episcopal 
Church—Exposition of Ephesians. 


760 Pages @ 67/8 x 10 Inches @ $8.75 


Continued Acclaim... 


“The sentiments expressed before have 
been only confirmed and intensified by 
the considerable use that has been made 
of these volumes.”—Christian Century. 

“A ‘must’ library for everyone who 
would teach and expound the Gospel with 
intelligent understanding and faithful- 
ness.”—National Council Outlook. 


Previously Published 


Volume I—General and Old Testament 
Articles; Genesis, Exodus—1,130 Pages 

Volume VII—New Testament Articles; 
Matthew, Mark—944 Pages 

Volume VIII—Luke, John—824 Pages 
(Each Volume 6 7/8 x 10 Inches, $8.75) 


Clip and Mail to Your Book- 
seller 


Please send me the complete prospectus 
on The Interpreter’s Bible, published by 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press: 
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Address 
City 
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VIRGINIA UNION UNIVERSITY 


A Class “A” College—Coeducational with a strong Graduate School 


Courses leading to Bachelor’s degrees in liberal arts and sciences, 
religion, education and religious education. Seminary offering the 


degree of B.D. 


Through the years Virginia Union University has maintained a 
strong faculty and adhered to rigid scholarship. 


The small college plan is emphasized; thus the family-like atmos- 


phere prevails. 


The University is admirably located on United States Highway 


No. 1, 110 miles South of Washington. 
Joun M. ELLison, President 
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